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Summary 


An examination is made of the kinetics of the reaction between A and B, where 


both reactants are capable of unifunctional behaviour, and A is also capable of 
bifunctional behaviour, for the general case in which the two reactive sites on A are not 
equivalent. Solutions are given of the appropriate rate equations for the two pairs 
of consecutive stages, and it is shown that the final concentrations of reactants and 
products can be related to given values of the initial concentrations and the velocity 
constants of the four second order stages. elatively simple relations are established 
between the final concentrations and the ratio of the velocity constants for the case in 
which reaction at one position on A does not affect the reactivity of the other position 
Some special cases of interest are considered. The results are related to the authors 
earlier treatment of the case in which the initial reactivity of the two positions on A 
is initially the same. The theory is applied, by way of example, to the coupling of 
histidine with p-diazobenzenesulphonic acid, which appears to conform to the assumption 
of the same initial reactivity. The implications of the method in the correlation of 
molecular structure and reactivity are briefly discussed 


I. INTRODUCTION 

In a previous paper (Higgins and Williams 1952) a kinetic treatment was 
presented appropriate to rapid reactions involving two consecutive secon 
order steps, and relations were derived, for the final state, between the conce 
trations of the reactants and products and the ratio of the velocity constants 
of the two stages. The treatment was limited by the assumption that t) 
reactivity of the two positions on the potentially bifunctional molecule v 
initially the same. In the more general case the reaction may be considered 


taking place irreversibly in two pairs of consecutive stages 


(4) BA -B— ~BAB, 
where the reactants A and B are both capable of unifunctional behaviour, and 
{ is also capable of bifunctional behaviour, and where k,, k,, k,, and k, are the 
velocity constants of the stages shown. A can react initially with B at eith 
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of two non-equivalent positions to produce the isomers AB and BA, both of which 
are capable of reacting with another molecule of B at the remaining position to 
produce BAB. 

In the present paper general solutions are given of the appropriate rate 
equations for this type of reaction, and relatively simple relations are established 
between the final concentrations and the ratio of the velocity constants for the 

‘ase where reaction at one position on molecule A does not affect the reactivity 
of the other position. 

Although it is not possible to evaluate the velocity constants by means of 
the methods described, it should be possible in suitable circumstances to obtain 
reliable estimates of their ratios and to relate them to basic electronic phenomena. 
The method bears some analogies to the ‘“‘ competition method ” instituted by 
Ingold and Shaw (1927) for determining the effect of a substituent on aromatic 
reactivity. From the overall relative rates of reaction of the substituted benzene 
with respect to benzene itself, Ri and Eyring (1940) calculated the charges on 
the nuclear carbon atoms of several monosubstituted benzenes by applying the 
theory of absolute reaction rates (see review by Ferguson 1952). The basic 
problem of theoretical organic chemistry is posed by Dewar (1951) as the pre- 
diction of the way in which a given change in the structure of a molecule will 
influence its reactivity, and any experimental method should be of use which 
can help to provide data against which different methods of correlating structure 
and reactivity can be tested. 

Since the completion of the present manuscript, recent papers by 
Stephukovich and Timonin (1951), Schwemer and Frost (1951), and Frost and 
Schwemer (1952) have come to the authors’ attention. These deal with aspects 
of the theory of the kinetics of consecutive second order reactions, but do not 
anticipate the treatment given below. 


II. THEORY 

(a) General 
Let ¢ with appropriate subscript denote the molar concentrations at time t 
and &, , %3, X, denote the fall in the concentrations of A, AB, A, and BA 
respectively in time ¢ due to the individual reactions 1, 2, 3, and 4. The initial 
concentrations of A and B are a and b respectively and of AB, BA, and BAB 
are zero. (C will subsequently be used for corresponding final concentrations.) 


Then 
B—(Wy F-Wg)=Op, cr vccnsiescceeser (1) 
b—(@, AXg tg tH g)=—Cyy occ cccscccccccce (2) 
Ba aii ccs canacen (3) 
er ee (4) 
and 

Wa Og =Cygpe ec cece ccccscs (5) 

From the law of mass action 
ax, /dt =k,(a —aw, —x5)(b —x7, —1%.—%3—a), ........ (6) 
dx,|adt ey 9(% —2)(b —7, —%y—%_g—Hy), «wee eee (7) 


dx,/dt =k,(a —x,—a,)(b —@7, —®%.—%,—H 4), «..000. (8) 
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and 
da,/dt —k,(%3 —a%q)(b —7, —%.—%g—Hq). «2 wees (9) 
Eliminating ¢ from these equations 
ry Ls 
— 0 ae Taig tata aia ai a ac soo Sela oe (10) 
_ ks 
— ee (11) 
dx, ks (kga—(k,+ks)ax5) 
dit, 1, = Sareea (12) 


dz, ‘ksa—(k,+k,)ar, 


For (11), the integrating factor is 
[ga —(ky +g )arg] els +h), 
giving 
—k,[ kaa —(k, +k,)ag] —*2/ Kida, 


+ko(k 73 —kg@q)[kga —(k, +k arg] —!— "es +d, —0, 


provided k,+k,+k,. Hence, with the constant inferred from the initial con- 
ditions 7,=—%,=0, we have 
" k [kaa —(k +k \a ]i-4* (ki +ks) 
(ka —kgx,)[kga —(k, +kg)aq] — #2 ths) 4 18 Silks oe. plilaraese=datie 
13 s 3 1 gi 3 k, +k,—k, 
__ ky (kiya)! —*ela +h) 
gine << eo 


For (12), the integrating factor is 
[kga — (ky +Kg)arg] —*e +s), 

giving 

— [kga —(k, +k )arg] —*«(% + da, +-k4(x3 —a4)[kga —(k, +k)ag] —1-*i +hda, —0. 
The integral is 

kaa —(k, +-Kee)aro]1— Bal (hs +s) 
(a3 —a’)[kga —(ky +kg)arg] ~*es th) | 34 —(K, 3)%] sth 

, k, +ks—k, 


(kga))~ Fels ks) 
= es Wa a a eee oe (14) 
These general solutions may be expressed as 
k3(k, +k, —kg)x, =k, kya —k, kx, —k,(kga)'— e's +4) ka —(k, +kg)arg|*2hs +40), 


and as 
(ky +ks—k,)a,—kga —kyx, —(kga)!— "els +h) kaa — (ky +hg)arg heh +h), 


(Midas ancbes kateanaus cuaueks (16) 


(b) Final State 
(i) When a<b/2: Here the initial concentration of B is sufficient for each 
molecule of AB and BA formed to be finally converted to BAB, so that «, 
%3=—%,, and 2,+%,=¢. 
AA 


. Lay 
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The final concentrations, C, are then given, from equations (1) to (5), by 
0, =C,2—0,,=0; C,=—0—36s Opp. 2.26605. (17) 
These solutions are the same as for the simpler treatment (Higgins and Williams 
1952) and it is only when a>b/2 that the more general solutions which emerge, 
involving the ratios of the velocity constants, differ in form from the previous 
treatment. 

(ii) When a>b/2: Here the final concentrations of AB, BA, and BAB 
will depend on the ratios of the velocity constants, since B must react with A to 
produce AB and BA, then with AB and BA to produce BAB. As A is present 
in sufficient concentration initially for all the molecules of B to react eventually, 
the substances present finally will be A, AB, BA, and BAB. Thus 

gy Wig Wg gy occ ssecscsserees (18) 


and C,=0. Since equations (10), (15), and (16) hold at all times, the final 
state condition (18) would provide a value of #, corresponding to given values 
of a, b, and k’s. From the values of «’s so determined the final concentrations 
could be found by means of equations (1), (3), (4), and (5). 

From observation of a, 6, and the final concentrations it is similarly possible 
to derive relationships between the velocity constants. The large number of 
variables, however, makes it difficult to tabulate the ratios of the velocity 
constants in terms of the final concentrations, nor can the relationships be 
expressed in readily accessible graphical form, as was done for the simpler case 
previously treated. 

We may, however, obtain more easily manageable results in certain other 
special cases of interest, one of which is considered below. 


(c) Reaction at Independent Positions 
Probably no two reactive positions on molecule A can be regarded as 
altogether independent, in the sense that reaction with B at one position wiil not 
affect the velocity constant for reaction at the other. However, in certain 
circumstances, dependent on such factors as the distance between the reacting 
sites on A, the extent of their electronic insulation from each other and the 
extent to which steric hindrance by the first B group accepted affects the 
accessibility of the second position, virtual independence may be achieved. 
In this case the following special conditions would be expected to hold : 
k, =k, ; ke=ks. 

Since the ratios of the velocity constants, rather than their absolute values, 
determine the concentrations at times inversely proportional to the rate con- 
stants, we may, without loss of generality, put k,=1 and k,=K, so that 
K=k,:k,. Then, from (15), 

Ka,=K(a—«#,) —(Ka)'/O+®)| Ka —(1+K)xg| 20+), 
or, on expressing #, in terms of @,, 

v,=a—Kea,—al+%[a—(1+K)e,JF/G+®, ...... (19) 

and, from (16), 

Ke,—Ka—a,—(Ka)*/0+%)[ Ka —(14+ K)ag] 0+), 
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or 


ae, =a —a, —ak/1+K%)(qg —(14+K)x,]JVA+®, 
Upon applying the final condition (18) for a>b/2, we get 
b =2a —a/0+%)[a —(1+ K)a, | 2/0 +4) —@gkK/1+@ fq —(14+K)a,]V0+®, ..(21) 


Now, substituting from (10) in (1) 


RT ery peer (22) 
so that (21) becomes 
b—2a —aid+E¢ Kid K)_q@ K/(Q DG 1a eee (23) 
Upon dividing by a 
ij C ,\ k/A+8) C \Vd+) 
=2—( ‘) =| ‘) a. dibasic ibaa (24) 
a \ a a 


Thus we may tabulate b/a in terms of C,/a and K, and hence, in conformity with 
the method of presentation previously used, we may tabulate, or plot, corres- 
ponding values of a/b and C,/b for given values of K. Observation of C, when 
a and b are known will then permit K to be determined. 

It may be more convenient to determine the final concentrations of the 
products AB, BA, and BAB than the residual concentration of A, which is then 
given from equations (1), (3). (4), and (5) by 

O10 pp tOpstUnmh 2 osceccccevces (25) 


when all the products are determined. However, individual determinations of 
Cans Caray OF Cp4p Will also permit K to be found. For, from (3) and (19), 
Ons x,(1 l K)- a- qua Kyla —(1 + Ka, | */G K). 


whence 


C C0 .\ K/Q+K) ( 
- | ‘) Re Dtiean ihn aN henhuumemsee (26) 
a a a 
and, from (4) and (20) 
Op, C, 1/(1+ K) C, 
—=(7) Be Pecitienshqpebiatanaiinn (27) 


From (5) and the steps leading to (26) and (27) 


Coan _ 1 (= = (=) “+(%). a 
a a | a a 


The values of C,,/a, C,,/a, and C,,,/a corresponding to C,/a can now be tabulated 
for the same series of K values as used above, and since corresponding values of 
a/b are available from (24), the corresponding values of C,,/b, C,,/b, and C,,,/b 
can be derived from them. Thus we may plot the various final concentrations 
in terms of «jb for any given value of K. 

Conforming still to the conditions of the above section (final state, 
independent positions) we may consider a special case which defines certain 
limits of the above solutions and which does not readily emerge from the 
equations. This is when one of the two positions on molecule A is very much 
more reactive than the other, so that K is either very small or very large, but not 
zero or oo, that is, when k,>k, or k,>k,. 
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(i) ky>k,: Since stage 1 of the reaction takes place very much faster than 
stage 3, a molecule of B may be considered to react with A to form AB in pre- 
ference to BA until either A or B is exhausted, and AB proceeds to the formation 
of BAB only when molecules of B are available surplus to the requirements of 
stage 1, that is, when a<b. Stages 3 and 4 are eliminated and the remainder 
of the reaction proceeds according to stage 2. 

Hence, when a>b, 

Cyp=b; Cy=a—b; Cp4=Cy43=Cp =, 
and when b>a > b/2. 
Cpsp—b—a; Cyg=—a—(b—a)=2a—b; C,=—C,=—C,,=—0. .... (30) 

(ii) k,>k,: The solutions are the same as (29) and (30) with AB and BA 
interchanged. 

The theoretical final concentrations of the reactants and products have now 
been defined for all cases (except that in which either or both pairs of equal 
velocity censtants are zero, the solution of which is almost self-evident), and in 
Figures 1-3 the relationship between these final concentrations and the initial 
values of the reactants are shown for specific values of k,: k,. 


1:4 
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Fig. 1.—Relation between initial and final concentrations of A for various 
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ratios of velocity constants. 


It follows also from equations (26), (27), and (28) that C,,/a, C,,/a, or 
Cy4,/4 can be plotted as functions of C,/a for specific values of K, and that K can 
therefore be determined even when a/b is unknown, provided the assumption 
of independence is known to be justified. This procedure may be useful in cases 
in which one of the reactants has first to be formed from another substance in an 
undetermined yield. 


(d) Relation between Ratio of Velocity Constants and Final Concentrations 
When a/b is Constant 
It can be seen from Figures 1 and 3 that, as K is varied, the final concentra- 
tions of A and BAB have a rather small range for a given value of a/b. The 
maximum range, one-quarter of the initial concentration of B, occurs when 
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a/b=1. It will therefore be of advantage, particularly when using C, or Cg4, 
to determine K, to be able to express their relationships directly for constant 


values of a/b, and similar expressions for C,, and C,, will also be useful. 
’ 1B BA 
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Fig. 2.—Dependence of final concentrations of AB and BA on initial concentra- 
8 
tion of A for various ratios of velocity constants. 
























































Fig. 3.—Dependence of final concentration of BAB on initial concentration of 


A for various ratios of velocity constants. 


If we put 


a 


C,\ a+) C . 
( ‘) =—y; 4=yltK, 


then, from (24), 


so that 
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log (2 a ~y) 
a 


and 


See (32) 
log y 
Further, from (26), (27), and (28), 
Cap _ 2- : —y ak, Rees eh Casa ea ae (33) 
a a a 
C , 
— 84 —y — Ca Ee eee OTe ET TORT eT (34) 
a a 
SD. Sees 35 
a a 6a 


By assuming a series of values of y, for any constant value of a/b, a series 
of corresponding values of C,/a, and hence C,/b, and K may be tabulated from 
(31) and (32), and the corresponding final concentrations of the other con- 
stituents may then readily be calculated from (33), (34), and (35). When 
a=b, the above equations reduce to very simple terms, and the dependence of 
the final concentrations on K is as shown in Figure 4. 


In this case C,=Cp,p. 
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Fig. 4.—Dependence of final concentrations on 
ratio of velocity constants for independent positions 
when a=b; (K=ky: k,). 


(e) Coincidence of Functions Resulting from Different Physical Assumptions 
One situation exists in which ambiguous conclusions may be drawn from 
apparent conformity with either the assumption of the same initial reactivity 
of the two positions (Higgins and Williams 1952) or that of the independence 
of the two reactive positions. Physically this is the case in which 


ky =k,=k,=ky, 
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that is, the reactivity of each position, regardless of the state of the other, is 
the same. The overall reactivity ef the molecule A is reduced by half upon 
reaction at one position, so that a value for k,/k, of 4 is obtained by assuming 
the same initial reactivity, whereas a value for k,/k, of 1 is obtained by assuming 
independence of the positions. This 1raay be readily confirmed mathematically 
By inserting the value } for k,/k, in equation (12) of the 1952 paper, we get 


b . - ea 36 
aaa *J Br TTT Tete e eee eee eee ( ) 
and from equations (13) and (14) of the same paper 
CU b ( 
iB 9 Be Sikh bs knee ak en eee (37) 
a a a 
and 
C b ( 
BAB 1 ee eR Ee nS (38) 
a a a 


By inserting the value 1 for k,/k, in equation (24) of the present paper, we get 
equation (36), and in equations (26), (27), and (28) we get, upon substituting 
from (36) 


( ( b ¢ 
oe ee ee ee (39) 
a a aa a 
sO that 
Cup t+Cps 9 b oVa4 
a rr a a ? 
as in (37), and 
' BAB b 1 C, 
a a a’ 


as in (38). 


The significance of these equations is that they represent the only circum- 
stances (apart from limiting cases) in which the form of the functions coincides 
for the assumptions of same initial reactivity and of independence of the positions. 
On the basis of the first concept, however, the velocity constant k,, referring to 
the whole molecule A, is clearly twice the value of the k, which refers, on the 
basis of the second concept, to only one reactive position. 


III. APPLICATION TO COUPLING OF HISTIDINE WITH p-DIAZOBENZENE- 
SULPHONIC ACID 

It has been shown by Higgins and Fraser (1952) that the widely used coupling 
reaction of Pauly (1905) between histidine and p-diazobenzenesulphonic acid 
may lead to the formation of either mono- or bisazo-derivatives with absorption 
maxima at 380 and 490 my respectively. Diazotization of sulphanilic acid by 
means of nitrous acid is followed by coupling under alkaline conditions of the 
diazotized sulphanilic acid with histidine. A series of azo-derivatives was 
prepared, the concentration of sulphanilic acid being kept constant and that of 
the histidine varied over a wide range. Reagents and procedure were the same 
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as described previously (Higgins and Fraser 1952) except for initial concentrations 
of histidine and of sulphanilic acid. The extinctions were measured at 380 and 
490 mp, and are shown in Figure 5 as functions of the initial histidine con- 
— the initial concentration of sulphanilic acid was kept constant at 

32 g/l. Histidine can be identified with the substance A of the kinetic treat- 
ment developed in this paper and the p-diazobenzenesulphonic acid which is 
formed in the acid solution with the substance B. The theory demands quite 
generally, regardless of the relations between the four velocity constants, that 
when a/b =0°5 the final concentrations of BAB (in this case the bisazo-derivative) 
should reach its maximum value of b/2 and that at the same value of a/b the final 
concentrations of the intermediates should be zero. 








40- 380 Mp 
30 
wW 
3i4 
F 20+ 
Hae 
z 
b 
Pd 
w 
10Fr 
490 Mp 
= t A 5 
° 3-0 


oO 2-0 
INITIAL CONCENTRATION OF HISTIDINE (G/L) 


Fig. 5.—Observed extinctions, attributable to azo-derivatives 


of histidine. 


The spectrophotometric studies of the coupling reaction (Higgins and 
Fraser 1952) revealed the presence of only one monoazo-derivative. Since 
AB and BA are not readily distinguishable spectrophotometrically, absorbing 
at the same wavelength, it will be assumed that their molecular extinction 
coefficients are also equal. If this is so the extinction EH of the system is given 
by 

E=CopaptpaptCaptspys + cece cccces sisinejane oe 


where ¢ denotes the molecular extinction coefficient and where CU,, now refers 
to the sum of the final concentrations of AB and BA. When a/b=0-5, we now 
have 

E'yg49 =13 °8, Eygp=28°6, Cp43/0=0°5, C,,/b=0, 


so that from (40) 


7 
490 E 499 er 
benas=G 7 =57 °2, 
pABl? 
and 
7 
o  #, —— 
bes $80 97-6, 
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As a/b—oo, C,,/b—>1 and C,,,/b—0, again regardless of the relations between 
the velocity constants. By extrapolation the limiting values of the extinctions 
are 

Eyg)—>41°5, Eggo—>2 +66, 
so that from (40) 


Al 
380 4 ~ 
beup =” =—41 


*D, 
C 4z/b 
and 
E 
be tp = 7 =2 -66. 
C 4p/b 
Equation (40) now takes the simultaneous form 
e C © i 
Egg) =27 -6—247 +-41 -5-—%, 
, b 
C C 
Eun =57 +2 ~ 242 1-9 -66~42. 
490 ‘ % - / 
giving 
 * =10-*( —1-16Ey4,+18-OE gg), .--.- 20s (41) 


Cap 2-0F 
f? =10-*(24 -9E 559 —12 -OF go). 

Solution of these equations for the values of H given in Figure 5 yields 
the values of C,,/b and C,,,/b which are shown in Figure 6 (curves 2 and 5) as 
functions of a/b. The values of a/b were calculated from the initial histidine 
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Fig. 6.—Observed relations between final concentrations of mono- and bis- 
(azobenzenesulphonic acid)histidine and initial concentration of histidine, 
compared with theoretical curves for AB and BAB. (The assumption of the 
same initial reactivity is denoted by 8.I.R. and that of independent positions 


by L.P.) 


concentrations by taking the maximum in the curve for the extinction at 490 mu 
(Fig. 5) as a/b>=0-5. The theoretical curves also shown for C,, and C,,, refer 
to values for k,/k, of 4 and 1 in the 1952 treatment (same initial reactivity of 
two positions), and it can be seen that all the experimental points fall between 
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these two lines, suggesting that the data support the assumptions upon which 
this treatment is based and that the reactivity of the imidazole ring of histidine 
after accepting the first diazonium group is only abeut 0-7 times its initial 
reactivity. This means that the reactivity of an individual position is increased 
by twice this factor. 

The data do not conform to the case in which the independence of the two 
reactive positions is assumed. The curves for k,/k,=1 on this assumption are 
the same, as shown in Section III (e), as those for k,/k,—4 on the assumption of 
the same initial reactivity. The deviation from this special case, however, 
expressed for example by curves 5 and 6 of Figure 6, is sufficiently small to permit 
the possibility of a considerable degree of independence between the two positions. 

The conclusion that the two positions are not completely independent is in 
agreement with the evidence provided by the absorption spectra themselves, 
which show a large displacement in the wavelength of maximum absorption 
when the second reactive position on the imidazole ring is occupied by a diazonium 


group. 
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DETERMINATION OF ACTIVITY COEFFICIENTS FROM TOTAL 
PRESSURE MEASUREMENTS 


By J. A. BARKER* 
| Manuscript received March 12, 1953] 


Summary 
A method of least squares is described for calculating activity coefficients from 


results of total vapour pressure measurements. 


I. INTRODUCTION 

The present paper describes a procedure, based on the method of least 
squares, for calculating activity coefficients for solutions from total vapour 
pressures. Although several methods are described in the literature (see, for 
example, Musil and Schramke 1949a, 1949); Redlich and Kister 1949), there 
is no systematic method capable of extracting the best results from given 
experimental data, with due allowance for vapour phase non-ideality. 

The author believes that activity coefficients derived from total pressure 
measurements can be comparable in accuracy with those derived from the more 
difficult partial pressure measurements, particularly for solutions of high relative 
volatility where the difficulty of obtaining a vapour sample in true equilibrium 
with the liquid is most marked. This belief is supported by the example worked 
below. A general discussion of the relative advantages of total and partial 
pressure Measurements is given by Seatchard (1952). 

The activity coefficients and excess chemical potentials are given by the 
oquations (Scatchard and Raymond 1938) : 

ul =RT In x, ) 

“RT In (Py;/P 21) +(Vi—Bur)(P1 —P) +P 8095, \ 

uk =RT In y. 7 

=RT In (Py2/Po%2) +(V_—Bo2)(P2—P) +P8, 247. j 

Here »# and pu are the changes in chemical potentials in excess of the 

changes for an ideal solution, P is the total pressure, P, and P, are the vapour 


cosccssecs (i) 


pressures of the pure components, # and y are liquid and vapour mole fractions 

respectively, y, and y, are activity coefficients, V, and V, are liquid molar 

volumes, 81;, B22, 22d 8), are second virial coefficients in the equations of state 

of the pure and mixed vapours, and 9$,.=28,.—84; —Boo. 
It follows from equations (1) that the total pressure is given by 

P=Y,Pi+Y2Poy sree eeseveee peseeerens sessoeesee (4) 

p, =P, exp [(V, 8.,)(P—P,)/RT - Pd, 2y3/RT aeere > 


p',=*_P, exp [(V,—By2)(P—Py)/RT —P3,yy2/RT]. .... (A) 


* Division of Industrial Chemistry, C.S.1.R.O., Melbourne, 
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The symbols p; and p,, introduced for brevity and defined by equations (3) 
and (4), represent the values the partial pressures would have if the liquid 
solution were ideal but the vapour phase remained non-ideal. 

It has been usual in the past to assume that the mixture virial coefficient 
8,2 is the arithmetic mean of 8,, and (,9, so that 3,, is zero. This assumption 
does net lead to serious error for solutions of non-polar components, but Scatchard 
and Ticknor (1952) showed that it could be a serious source of error for solutions 
containing associated liquids. In describing the method we shall therefore 
not assume that 4,, is zero. 

We assume that the concentration dependence of the excess free energy 
of mixing can be described by the equation (Scatchard 1949) 

GE =a pt +a 


=2,0,[a +b(@, —aq) +e(@1—Hq)®@+....]. cece eeeee (5) 

If b=c=....=0, equation (5) has the form appropriate for a regular 
solution. An equation of the form (5), with sufficient terms, can represent 
measured values of G4 with any desired accuracy. 

Equation (5) implies that the activity coefficients are given by 


In y,=Al,+Bm,+Cn,+....-,  ) 





SE aR ME (6) 
where 
7 —42,), ny -a9( —t, + 122), ) . (2) 
+ x>(1 —4%), Ng x2(1 —82, + 1245), \ 
and 
Ame, Oi, OHO. lk vite cacewan (8) 


II. DESCRIPTION OF METHOD 
We determine the constants A, B, C by a process of successive approxima- 
tions. To find a first approximation we assume that the solution behaves like 
a regular solution, so that B and C are zero. If we neglect the corrections for 
vapour phase non-ideality, then A is given by 


2P* 
A=4 In (F- =P,) 


where P* is the pressure for the equimolar mixture, which can be estimated 
graphically. Using this value of A we can calculate approximate vapour 
concentrations which are sufficiently accurate to use in the small correction 
term P5,,y?/RT in equations (3) and (4). 

We now calculate p,, p, for the experimental liquid compositions. Using 
the first approximation for A, we calculate y, and y, by equations (6), P by 
equation (2), the pressure residuals R=Pexpt.—Peaic, and the derivatives 
dP/dA, dP/dB, dP/dC, which are given by 

dP /dA =lyiP, +leY2P5, 7 
dP /dB =m,y,P, +MsYoP5; knee dawtice (9) 
dP/dC =n YP, +NeY2P., J 


mcg 
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Ve determine the changes 5A, 3B, 8C in A, B, C which will most nearly 
reduce the pressure residuals to zero, by fitting by least squares to the equation 
(dP/dA)5A +(dP/dB)dB+(dP/dC)SC=R. ........ (10) 
That is, we solve the equations 
SAX (dP/dA)?+35BxX(dP/dA)(dP/dB )+ -8CZ(adP dA)(dP/dC) =XR(dP/dA), 
} SAX (dP/dA)(dP/dB) +3BX(dP/dB)* +-3CX(dP/dB)(dP /dC) X<R(dP/dB), > 
SAX (dP/dA)(dP/dC) 4 euriaP BaP ia) LSCX(dP/d0)? =XR(aP/dC), J 
Se eee ere eae (11) 





where the summations = are taken over all the experimental points. 


Adding these increments to the initial values of A, B, C we find improved 
approximations. Since the second derivatives of P with respect to A, B, C 
are not zero, these are not necessarily the best values, and it may be necessary 
to repeat the process until A, B, C do not change significantly. In practice, 
it is not necessary to recalculate the derivatives dP/dA etc. at each stage. 

We illustrate the method using the data of Brown (1952) on the system 
benzene -+n-heptane at 80°C. The second virial coefficients used were those 
given by Brown ; in particular 5,. was assumed to be zero. In Table 1 we give 


TABLE | 


> 


SUCCESSIVE APPROXIMATIONS TO A, B, AND ( 


Pressure residuals, 


Pexpt. Peaic. 


(mm) 
vy Pexpt. Yiecale- Yiexpt 
(mm) A=0-3859 A=0-3592 A=0-3620 
B=C=0 B=0-0845 B=0-0891 
C—0-0366 C—0-0261 
| 
0-0464 454-62 —3-35 0-48 0-11 0-0993 0-0988 
0-0861 476-25 —5-73 0-60 0-15 0-1734 0-1729 
0- 2004 534-38 —7-30 L(+ 25 0-31 0-3463 0-3473 
0-2792 569-49 —~7-04 -O- 11 0-42 0-4409 0-4412 
0- 3842 613-53 —3-27 1-08 -Q-44 00-5458 0- 5464 
0-4857 650-16 -2-72 1-07 +-0-39 0-6310 0- 6304 : 
0-5824 679-74 1-5) 0-33 0-87 0- 7016 0-7009 
0-6904 708-78 +4-37 LO-ld5 0-14 00-7749 0-7759 
: 0+ 7842 729-77 5-29 L0-32 LO-2] 0-8363 0-8384 
‘ 0-8972 748-46 3-95 0-41 0-05 0-9148 0-9149 


experimental liquid compositions and total pressures, the pressure residuals 
found with first, second, and third (final) approximations to A, B, and C, the 
calculated vapour compositions, and finally the measured vapour compositions 
(which were, of course, not used in the caleulations). The agreement between 
the two sets of values of vapour compositions is very satisfactory. 
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Our values of the constants a, b, ¢ in the equation for G%, together with 
those determined by Brown from total pressures and vapour concentrations, 
are shown in Table 2. The values of G¥ found with the two sets of constants are 


TABLE 2 


CONSTANTS IN EQUATION FOR Gt 


a b c 
(cal/mol) (cal/mol) (cal/mol) 
From total pressure 253-9 62-5 18-3 
From total pressure and 
vapour composition ‘ 254-3 64-3 12-3 


shown in Table 3. Since the estimated experimental error in Brown’s G£ values 


> 


was 3 cal/mol, the two sets of values are in remarkable agreement. 


TABLE 3 


VALUES OF Gk 


a 0-1 0-2 0-3 0-4 0-5 0-6 0-7 0-8 0-9 


G* (total pressure) . .. | 19-4 | 85-7 | 48-7 | 58-1 | 68-5 | 64-1 | 59-2 | 47-7 | 28-4 
GE (total pressure and vapour 
composition) * * 19-0 | 35-2 | 48-4 58-1 63-6 | 64-2 | 59-2 | 47-6 | 28-2 
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ON THE MECHANISM OF THE POLAROGRAPHIC REDUCTION 
OF OXYGEN 


By 8. HACOBIAN* 
[Manuscript received March 17, 1953} 


Summary 


Investigations of the A.C. and D.C. polarography of oxygen in neutral and alkaline 


media have shown that the reduction process is univalent and reversible. It has also 
been shown experimentally that hydrogen peroxide is reversibly oxidized to oxygen in 
the presence of alkali. In order to explain the nature of the A.C. and D.C. polarograim 
thus obtained, a one eiectron reduction mechanism involving the hydroxyl radical and 


either the oxygen atom or the oxygen molecule is discussed. 


I. INTRODUCTION 

The first wave in the D.C. polarographic reduction of oxygen in neutral 
and alkaline media has been postulated to be the result of the reaction (Heyrovsky 
1927, 1931; Varasova 1930; Rayman 1931): 

O,+2H,0 +2e--H,O0,+20H-. ............ (1) 

It was thought that two electrons are required for the reduction. The 
process itself was regarded as irreversible and requiring a large overvoltage. 
(Stackelberg 1939; Kolthoff and Lingane 1941; Kolthoff and Miller 1941). 
No inference regarding the number of electrons involved could be drawn from the 
log plot [log (¢,—i)/i v. 2) since the Nernst equation is not valid for irreversible 
processes. 

[t is the object of the present paper to show that in contradistinction to the 
findings reported in the previous paragraph, the polarographic reduction of 
oxygen is reversible in neutral and alkaline solutions. This follows from the 
occurrence of an oxidation and a reduction step at identical potentials (Fig. 3) 
and from the fact that A.C. polarograms of oxygen reduction are obtained in 
neutral and alkaline media. As pointed out in previous work (Breyer and 
Gutmann 1946, 1947 ; Breyer, Gutmann, and Hacobian 1950a, 1950b ; Breyer 
and Hacobian 1952a, 1952b) A.C. polarograms are obtained only in cases where 
the electrode process is not irreversible. The present paper shows also how far 
the mechanism of the reduction of oxygen can be established with the help of 
the combined techniques of A.C. and conventional D.C. polarography. 


IT. A.C. AND D.C. POLAROGRAPHIC REDUCTION OF OXYGEN IN NEUTRAL, 
ALKALINE, AND AcID MEDIA 
A.C, and D.C. polarograms of oxygen in various concentrations of sodium 
perchlorate are shown in Figure 1. In 0-1M and higher concentrations of 
NaClO,, no oxygen maximum appears, and well-defined D.C. polarographic 
steps are obtained. That the first oxygen wave represents a reversible reduction 


* Physico-Chemical Laboratories, Faculty of Agriculture, University of Sydney. 
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ot O, to H,O, is clearly shown by the presence of an A.C. polarogram whose 
summit potential (Z,) coincides with the half-step potential (Z,) of the D.C. 
polarographic step. Analysis of the D.C. polarogram gives a linear log plot of 
62 mV slope, indicating a one electron process. 


\ Loc fi \ LOG fi : | Y" |? ae Loc |i 7) 
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Fig. 1.—A.C. and D.C, polarograms of oxygen in varying concentrations 


of NaClO,. Superimposed A.C. voltage, 15mV r.m.s.; T, 20°C. 
Capillary characteristics : m, 1-6 mg/sec, ¢, 3-5 sec. 
(a) 0-1M NaClO, (saturated with air). 
(b) 0-2M NaClO, (saturated with air). 
(c) 0-5M NaClOy, (saturated with air). 


(d) 1-OM NaClOy, (saturated with air). 
A——A_ A.C. polarograms. 
+....4 D.C. polarograms. 


It was originally thought by the author that the A.C. wave might be tensam- 
metric (cf. Breyer and Hacobian 1952c) rather than polarographic and possibly 
due to the adsorption of mercuric hydroxide produced at the electrode as a 
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Fig. 2.—A.C. and D.C. polarograms of 0-1M NaClO,+ 10-°M OH- 
and approximately 0-5 x 10-°M HgCl, in presence and absence 
of air. A.C. voltage, 15mV r.m.s.; T, 20°C. Capillary 
characteristics : m, 1-6 mg/see, t, 3°5 sec. 

(a) A.C. polarogram of above solution in the absence of air. 

(6) As in (a) using a higher sensitivity range. 

(c) As in (b) and in the presence of air. 

(d) D.C. polarogram corresponding to (a). 

(e) As in (d) and in the presence of air. 


result of oxidation of mercurous ions by H,O, in the presence of OH- ions. The 
resulting mercuric hydroxide could then have given rise to a tensammetric or 
transition-type of wave (Breyer and Hacobian 1953). This hypothesis, however, 
was ruled out by the following experiments : 
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(i) A.C. polarography of an air-free solution of 0-1M NaClO, in the presence 
of Hgt*+ and OH~- ions showed the presence of two waves between 
0 and +0-4V »v. the saturated calomel electrode (S.C.E.) (ef. A.C. 
polarograms a and b in Fig. 2). No A.C. wave was produced in the 
region of the oxygen discharge between 0 and —0-2 V. D.C. polaro- 
graphy also showed the presence of two steps corresponding to the A.C. 
waves (polarogram d, Fig. 2); the first cathodic step represents the 
reduction of Hg*+* to mereury whereas the anodic step is due to the 
presence of OH~ and Cl- ions (cf. Kolthoff and Lingane 1941, pp. 
323-6). 

(ii) A.C. and D.C. oxygen waves appeared, however, when the above 
solution was saturated with air (polarograms ¢ and e, Fig. 2). The 
EK, and E, values of the respective waves were identical with those 
obtained in pure 0-1M NaClO, solution saturated with air. 


TABLE | 
A.C, AND D.C, POLAROGRAPHIC REDUCTION OF OXYGEN IN 0-1M NaClO, AND IN THE 


PRESENCE OF VARIOUS AMOUNTS OF HCIO, 


ta ta~ Log Plot of 
Solution (uA) (uA r.m.s.) D.C. Polarogram 
(mV) 
1, 0-IM NaClO, saturated 
with air... 4 2-85 1-60 62 
l.plus 5x 10-*M HClO, . 2-40 0:7 65 
l.plus 19-°M HClO, 2-40 ’ Non-linear 
l.plus 10-°M HClO, 2-40 Non-linear 


*No A.C. wave obtained. 


That the A.C. oxygen wave was definitely polarographic and not tensammetric 
in nature was further shown by the fact that the EZ, values did not change with 
changes in oxygen concentration. 


If the waves were tensammetrie an appreci- 
able shift of the summit 


potential with changes in concentration would be 
expected according to the log ¢/Z, rule (Breyer and Hacobian 1952c). 

The combined A.C. and D.C. polarography of oxygen in dilute supporting 
electrolytes other than NaClO, (for example, in 0-1M Na,SO, and 0-1M KNO,) 
was also investigated and similar results were obtained. 

The effect of the increase of concentration of the supporting electrolyte 
on the A.C. and D.C. polarographic waves is shown in Figures 1 (a)-(d). The 
log plot of the respective D.C. steps becomes increasingly non-linear, whilst at 
the same time the A.C. wave gradually disappears. No A.C. wave is seen in 
M NaClO, solutions and correspondingly a non-linear log plot of the respective 
D.C. polarogram is obtained. 

Increasing irreversibility in the reduction of oxygen is also effected by the 
presence of small amounts of acid. Table 1 shows that the oxygen reduction 
becomes irreversible when the acid content reaches 10-* molar. 
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Just as in the case of neutral solutions oxygen is also reversibly reduced in 
the presence of alkali.* Two A.C. waves were observed: the anodic one 
corresponding to the discharge of OH~ ions (Breyer and Hacobian 1951) and the 
cathodic one to the reduction of oxygen. 


Ill. A.C. AnD D.C. POLAROGRAPHIC OXIDATION OF HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 
IN ALKALINE MEDIA 

Curve e in Figure 3 shows the D.C. polarogram obtained with an air-free 
solution of 0-1M NaClO, containing 2-5 «10-4M hydrogen peroxide ; curve h 
is that obtained with an air-free solution of 0-1M NaClO, containing 
2-5x10-4M OH- ions. As expected polarogram e shows only the reduction 
step of H,O,, whereas polarogram h shows only the anodic step of the OH 
ion discharge. 

If, however, both H,O, and OH~ are present simultaneously, a new anodic 
step appears between 0 and —0-2 V (polarogram f). This anodic step corres- 
ponds in height, slope, and half step potential to the cathodic step obtained by 
reduction of oxygen in 0-1M NaClO, (polarogram d). It can be reasonably 
concluded, therefore, that this anodic step is the counterpart to the cathodic 
one obtained in the reduction of O, to H,O,. It is thus due to the oxidation of 
H,0, to O, and it follows that the polarographic reduction of oxygen in alkaline 
solution is a reversible process. 

The following is a summary of the observations made when solutions 
containing both H,O, and OH~- ions were subjected to either D.C. or A.C. 
polarography. 

1. Solution of 2-5 x10-4M H,O,+2-5 x10-4M OH™- in 0-1M NaClO, (air-free). 

(i) A large drawn-out step between 0-6 and 1-2 V is observed repre- 
senting the reduction of H,O, to water (irreversible ; absence of A.C. 
wave, cf. polarogram e, Fig. 3). 

(ii) A large well-defined anodic step is observed between 0 and —0-1V 
representing the oxidation of H,O, to oxygen in the presence of OH 
ions (reversible ; presence of corresponding A.C. wave, cf. polarograms 
a and f, Fig. 3). 

(iii) A small well-defined anodic step follows between +0-1 and 0-2 V 
representing the discharge of OH~ ions (reversible ; presence of corres- 
ponding A.C. wave, cf. polarograms a and f, Fig. 3). 


{ 


2. Solution as in (1) after standing for 1 hr in the absence of air. 

(i) The D.C. polarographic step between —0-6 and —1-2 V has decreased 
as a result of partial decomposition of the added hydrogen peroxide 
(cf. polarogram g, Fig. 3). 

(ii) The D.C. polarographic step occurring between 0 and —0-1 V is now 
partly cathodic and its total height has decreased. The cathodic part 
of the step is due to the polarographic reduction of oxygen formed 

*It should be kept in mind, however, that OH~ ions are formed in the reduction of O,, 


so that the space near the electrode will always be alkaline (cf. for example, Kolthoff and Miller 
1941). 
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from H,O, on standing in alkaline solution. This peroxide decom- 
position is also the reason why the anodic part of the step (due to the 
oxidation of H,O,) is substantially lowered (cf. polarogram g, Fig. 3). 
(iii) There is an increase in height of the OH~- ion step (polarogram g, 
Fig. 3). This increase in step height is explained by the fact that the 
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Fig. 3.—A.C. and D.C, polarograms of H,O, in the presence and absence of alkali. A.C. 
voltage, 15 mV r.m.s.; T, 20°C. Capillary characteristics : m, 1-6 mg/sec, t, 3-5 sec. 
(a) A.C. polarogram of approximately 2-5 x 10-*M H,O,+2-5x10-*M NaOH in 0-1M 
NaClO, in absence of air. (b) As in (a) after standing for 1 hr. (c) A.C. polarogram of 
0-1M NaClQ, in the absence of air. (d) D.C. polarogram of 0-1M NaClO, in the presence 
of air. (e) D.C. polarogram of 0-1M NaClO,-+approx. 2-5 x 10-*M H,O, (absence of air). 


(f) D.C. polarogram of 0-1M NaClO,+approx. 2-5x10-*M H,O,+2-5x10-*M NaOH 


(absence of air). (g) As in (f) after standing for 1 hr. (hk) D.C. polarogram of 0-1M 
NaClO,+2-5x10-*M NaOH. (7) As in (g) and after passing nitrogen. 


hydroxyl ions participate in two different reactions, namely, (a) in 
the normal cathodic discharge of OH~- ions, and (b) in the reaction with 
H,O, to produce O,. With decreasing H,O, concentration, fewer 
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hydroxyl ions are used in reaction (b), thus making more available 

for the discharge process (4) resulting in an increased OH- ion step 

height. 
3. Solution as in (2) after passing nitrogen. 

The D.C. polarogram is identical with that obtained before passing 
nitrogen as in (2) except that the cathodic oxygen step has disappeared, 
proving that the cathodic part of polarogram g is due to oxygen reduction 
(polarogram i, Fig. 3). 


[V. DISCUSSION 

From the experimental results it can be concluded that: (i) oxygen is 
reduced reversibly at the dropping mercury electrode in neutral and alkaline 
media to hydrogen peroxide and hydroxy] ions ; and (ii) one electron is involved 
in the reduction process. 

On this basis, either of two electrochemical processes is possible : 

(a) A one electron process involving the oxygen molecule. 

(b) A one electron process involving the oxygen atom. 

The following sections deal with the merits of each of the two possible 
reduction processes. 


(a) A One Electron Transfer via Oxygen Molecule 
Considering the oxygen molecule as the reactant, the following reduction 
mechanism can be postulated : 
O,+2H,0 +¢«-1}$H,O,+OH-. ............ (2) 
Equation (2) represents the overall reaction and necessarily involves a 
number of subsidiary steps. Thus, for instance, the existence of free radicals, 
such as OH’, HO,°, and HO,~ in aqueous solutions of H,O,, has been proved by 
a number of workers (Taylor 1926 ; Urey, Dawsey, and Rice 1929 ; Franck and 
Haber 1931; Haber and Willstatter 1931; Haber and Weiss 1932, 1934). 
Gorin (1940) stipulated a one electron reduction of oxygen to oxygen ion : 


This oxygen ion could then react with water first to give HO,~ and OH: 
radicals and finally hydrogen peroxide according to: 
O,- +H,0 -+HO,- +OH-, 
HO,- +H,O ~OH-+H,0,, ............ (5) 
OH: +OH:—+H,0,. 
The experimental results reported in this paper show that hydrogen peroxide 
is oxidized to oxygen and water in the presence of OH- ions. It can be assumed 
that this process leads over a number of intermediate steps such as : 
H,O,+OH-—H,0+HO,-, ..........0 cece (7) 
HO,- +H,O,>HO, +OH’°+OH-,_.......... (8) 
eS : ae ee reer. 9) 
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Pe ee Re ee ba Ns ark eee (10) 
A A Gans vw ne cis 0s ale hae (11) 
oe) rr ere (12) 
to the overall reaction : 
14H,O, +OH--+0O,+2H,O+e, .............4.. (13) 


which is the reverse of reaction (2). Reactions (8) (Uri 1952), (9) (Evans, Hush, 
and Uri 1952), and (10) (Gorin 1940) all involve fairly low heat, free energy, and 
entropy changes. Reactions (7), (11), and (12) are exothermic and involve 
heat changes of approximately 10 keal (reactions (7) and (11)) and 50 keal 
(reaction (12)) per mole respectively (in aqueous solution). 

According to equations (3) and (10) the electron-transfer process involves 
the oxygen molecule and not the oxygen atom. This mechanism seems more 
probable from the energetic point of view because of the relatively small activa- 
tion energy and heat changes involved. On the other hand, the step height 
obtained in polarography of oxygen seems to indicate that the reaction via the 
oxygen atom is the more likely one. As shown by Kolthoff and Lingane (1941) 
the concentration of dissolved oxygen in dilute salt solution exposed to air is 
about 2-5x10-4M. If, now, the diffusion current of oxygen is compared with 
that obtained with a cadmium salt solution, it is found that it corresponds to that 
of a 5x10-4M solution of Cd*++. Assuming that the one electron transfer 
mechanism of O, holds, the diffusion coefficient for the oxygen molecule then 
results as being 15 times greater than that of the Cd**+ ion. This value seems 
unduly large in view of the following considerations : the diameter of the hexaquo 
Cd** ion is roughly twice that of the unsolvated oxygen molecule ; applying now 
the Stokes-Einstein equation, the calculated value of the diffusion coefficient of 
oxygen results to be only about twice as large as that for the solvated cadmium 
ion. Hence the one electron reduction of molecular oxygen seems unlikely. 
The second and more feasible alternative is that of an oxygen molecule being 
split into oxygen atoms at the electrode surface and subsequently reduced 
according to the overall reaction : 


10,>0+¢+H,0->}H,0,+OH-. .......... (14) 


When the diffusion coefficient of the oxygen molecule is calculated on this basis, 
it is found to be approximately four times as large as that of Cd*+* (that is, about 
2-8 x 10-5 cm? sec), in perfect agreement with the experimental results obtained 
by Kolthoff and Miller (1941). 


(b) A One Electron Transfer via the Oxygen Atom 
The initial step in the reaction, involving the separation of oxygen molecules 
into oxygen atoms, requires a large dissociation energy (approximatel) 
118 keal/mol). It should not be forgotten, however, that this type of process 
will be appreciably facilitated at the Hg/electrolyte boundary, be it because ot 
adsorption forces, or be it for the electrical field present at the interface. Thus, 
for instance, Hinshelwood (1940) quoting from Langmuir, says that ‘‘ the 
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adsorption of such gases as oxygen. . . by metals is probably accompanied by 
the resolution of the molecules into atoms”. It seems reasonable to assume, 
furthermore, that in the case of electrodes the process of dissociation is further 
assisted by what Hardy (1925) calls ‘‘ an electric field of prodigious intensity ”’ 
at the boundary phase. 


Assuming thus the change 


to be the first step, the following reactions could subsequently occur : 
0+H,0+¢e-OH-+OH’, ............ (16) 
i et ee ) rrr ere errr rrr (17) 
giving the overall reaction : 
O+H,0O-+¢e>3H,O,+OH-. ............ (18) 


As to the oxidation of hydrogen peroxide in alkaline solutions, which 
probably also involves the interfacial forces at the Hg/solution boundary, it 
can be represented by 


Hg 
a ree (19) 


electrod 


OH: +OH---0 +H,O0 +< (20) 


giving the overall reaction 


1H,0, +OH-—+O+H,0 +¢ (21) 


which is the reverse of reaction (18). This is followed by 
MEG. | aaa caakeeseetidesnate (22) 


the reverse of reaction (15). Although the dissociation energy of the process 
O,-—20 is high, the free energy change of the overall reaction resulting from the 
combination of processes (15) and (18) is small (about 10 keal/mol), making its 
occurrence the more probable. 

The reversibility of the proposed reaction mechanism is shown by the 
presence of an anodic D.C. polarographic wave corresponding to the cathodic 
oxygen wave. In the absence of hydroxyl ions, however, reaction (20) cannot 
occur and hence no oxygen wave appears. 
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TRANSIENT RATES OF GAS SORPTION 
I. MEASUREMENT OF RAPID GAS UPTAKE BY OXIDE CATALYSTS 
By M. E. WINFIELD* 
[Manuscript received March 16, 1953] 


Summary 

The rate of gas uptake by a porous solid in a constant volume system was deter- 
mined by measuring the decrease in pressure, using a capacitance-type glass diaphragm 
manometer. Techniques are described for admitting gas to adsorbent quickly, and 
for measuring rapid changes at low pressures and high temperatures. 

For water and alcohols the rates of uptake by thoria and alumina at 110-200 °C 
were found to have a negative temperature coefficient. Rates were first order with 
respect to initial pressure. Three types of rate dependence on mass of adsorbent 


were found—-first, zero, and second order or exponential. 


I. INTRODUCTION 

The rate at which a gas is taken up by a solid adsorbent has seldom been 
studied under conditions closely related to those which prevail in practice in 
catalytic reactions. Under these conditions gas transport and sorption take 
place so rapidly that visual measurements are inadequate, and special methods 
must be devised for automatically tracing the course of high-speed adsorption 
and distribution processes 

The first of two techniques which we have used for this purpose is described 
in the present paper. It is applicable to what may be called the millisecond 
range, that is, to phenomena whose half-life is a few milliseconds or more. 
Attempts to work in the microsecond range are hindered by the difficulty of 
admitting gas phase to solid phase quickly. 

Since the principal object of measuring rapid sorption and desorption is to 
dissect catalytic reactions into their component steps, it is often necessary to 
work at high temperatures. It is also desirable to work at low pressures. A 
number of the reasons are given by Wicke (1939). These two factors, and the 
speed requirement, dictate the design of apparatus. 

In the method to be described, gas uptake is measured by the change in 
pressure which accompanies adsorption in a constant volume system. This 
technique is complementary to the one in which adsorption is followed by 
measuring changes in electrical conductivity of the adsorbent (see, for example, 
Garner, Gray, and Stone 1949). Restrictions of the latter method are that it is 
insensitive to gas transport processes, and cannot readily be used to study the 
effect of bed geometry, or size of aggregates or granules. 
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The chief disadvantage of constant volume systems is thaf the equations 
to represent the relation between time and amount adsorbed are not as simple 
as for constant pressure. For this reason many of the experimental results 
which we have obtained cannot yet be interpreted satisfactorily. Certain 
results which are relevant to the kinetics of dehydration catalysis are presented 
in Part I of this series. A mathematical treatment of the types of process which 
can be operative in these experiments follows in Part Il. Caleulated and 
experimental rates are compared in Part III. 
II. EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 
(a) Measurement of Pressure 

The sensitive element of the manometer was a Pyrex glass diaphragm with 

an effective diameter of 2-5 em and thickness 0-015 cm. Its upper surface 
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Fig. 1.—Schematic diagram of adsorption cell. 








1, break-seal; 2, ampoule containing adsorbate; 3, silver 
coating on manometer tube and diaphragm (5); 4, adsorbent ; 
5, glass diaphragm. 


was silvered, to form the negative plate of a capacitor, and separated by a mica 
spacing ring 0-025 em thick from a rigid brass disk, which acted as the positive 
plate. This manometer is shown schematically in Figure 1, while details of 


construction for a more recent version are given in Figure 2. 
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Increase in pressure moved the diaphragm upwards towards the fixed 
plate, thus increasing the capacitance, which in turn was made to alter the 
frequency of a tuned oscillator circuit. By means of a discriminator, the 
frequency change was converted into a change in voltage, which was amplified 
and fed to a cathode ray tube. The circuit was similar to that used by Muncey 
(1948). 
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Fig. 2.—Details of manometer construction. 
1, gold-plated glass diaphragm (negative electrode). Effective diameter 1-25 cm ; 
thickness 0-004 cm; 2, platinum washer with tag (negative electrode), thickness 
0-002 em; 3, glass spacing ring, thickness 0-01 cm; 4, brass plate (positive 
electrode) ; 5, mica washer; 6, electrode assembly holder ; 7, glass fibre insulators ; 
8, glass collar ; 9, perforated mica disk ; 10, slot for exit of negative lead ; 11, glass 
tube with ground and bevelled end; 12, arrangement of pin (12), glass sleeve (13), 
and mica spring (14) to compress electrode assembly 


A record of pressure change as a function of time was provided by a 35 mm 
continuous-film camera attached to the oscillograph. In most of the experiments 
the film speed was 55 em/see. A hot-cathode mercury discharge lamp operated 
on 50 eyele A.C. was used to project a time marker on to the edge of the film. 
Figure 3 shows film records obtained using the manometer in Figure 2. Curves 
shown in other figures were obtained by replotting on a more convenient scale. 

t) 
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For most experiments the manometer sensitivity corresponded to full-scale 
deflection when the pressure change was 2mm Hg. By altering the tuning and 
amplification, the pressure range could be varied from about 0-1 to 20 mm 
without changing the diaphragm. The natural frequency of vibration of the 
diaphragm in Figure 1 was 1200 c/s, which determined the speed of response. 
Although less sensitive, the smaller and more rugged diaphragm shown in Figure 2 
proved to be adequate for the 2 mm range, and was appreciably faster in response 


(b) Calibration of Manometer 
The oscillograph trace was photographed after each of a series of admissions 


of dry air to the lower side of the diaphragm, while the pressure on the upper 
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Fig. 3.—Film records reyresentative of the two types of sorption-rate 
experiment. 
Upper curve from experiment with 0-3 g of y-alumina contained in the 
ampoule. Adsorbate, water vapour; temperature, 30°C; initial 
pressure, 1-5 mm Hg. 
Lower curve from experiment with water vapour contained in the 
ampoule. Adsorbent, 0:3 g of thoria; temperature, 140°C ; initial 
pressure, 1-5 mm Hg. Dots in lower curve correspond to the natural 


frequency of vibration of the diaphragm. 


side was Fkevt below 10-? mm. Immediately prior to taking each photograph, 
compensa.vion for oscillator and amplifier drift was carried out by a standardized 
tuning procedure. The calibration pressures were measured with either an 
oil or a mercury manometer, connected through a liquid-air trap. 


(c) Design of Adsorption Cell 
As shown in Figure 1 the adsorption cell had a large flat bottom 7 em in 
diameter over which the adsorbent was usually spread in a thin layer. In 
experiments to determine the influence of bed geometry and porosity, a dense 
uniform layer was obtained by evaporation after introducing the solid as an 
alcoholic suspension. 
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The adsorbate was contained in a glass ampoule with a thin neck which, 
in order to admit vapour to adsorbent, was broken by a break-seal of the type 
described by Winfield (1950). It was operated from above the cover of the 
furnace ; so also was the stopcock for isolating the adsorption cell from the 
pumping system. Silicone high-vacuum grease was used as lubricant, which 
limited the usefulness of the instrument to temperatures below 210 °C. 

Rapid degassing of cell and contents was made possible by a high-speed 


pumping system, with manifolds and stopcocks of large bore. 


(d) Temperature Control 

To eliminate the need for a stirrer, which introduced troublesome vibration, 
the adsorption cell was heated in a radiation furnace in which the temperature 
distribution was shown to be independent of stirring. It consisted of a vertical 
tube, 22 cm in diameter, of thick blackened brass, continuously heated by 
external windings. The variable component of the total heat input was provided 
internally, by a vertical infra-red lamp with a 750 W filament which stretched 
from top to bottom of the furnace. Since the heat output of the lamp was 
almost entirely radiation (the filament being in a vacuum) and the mass of the 
filament was small, with a correspondingly small time-constant, temperature 
control to -+0-2 °C was possible using only a 5-junction thermocouple and a 
‘* Micromax *’ recorder-controller. This was considered adequate control for 
sorption-rate Measurements. 

The heat of adsorption liberated during an experiment was too small. at 
the low pressures employed, to raise appreciably the temperature within the 
cell. 

(e) Adsorbents and Adsorbates 

Preparation of the catalytically active thorium oxide followed the method 
given by Winfield (1945). The alumina monohydrate was a commercial grade 
of * activated alumina ”’, used without purification, while the y-alumina was 
formed from it by heating under vacuum at 300 °C. Surface areas determined 
by the B.E.T. method were 24-3 m?/g for thoria, 51-1 for alumina monohydrate 
and 201 for y-alumina. Whereas the thoria was in the form of soft agglomerates 
of fine particles, the aluminas consisted of small hard granules. Pore dimensions 
are given in Part III of this series. 

Adsorbate liquids were purified and stored under vacuum in sealed tubes 
as described previously (Winfield 1950). Each of these, after being broken 
in a thoroughly degassed flask, provided the vapour for filling a number of the 
impoules used in the sorption experiments. A finished amopule contained an 
amount of vapour that was calculated to give a standard pressure py when 
released in the adsorption cell if no sorption were to occur. This ensured that 
the pressure at zero time, pp, was the same in each of a series of rate experiments 
carried out at different temperatures. 

To fill an ampoule, vapour was admitted to a vessel of known volume and 
temperature to a predetermined pressure, read on a high quality air-speed 
indicator which had been recalibrated inmm Hg. The vapour in the manometer 
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came in contact only with the interior of a small metal capsule, and it was 
isoluted from the filling system as soon as the pressure had been measured. 
The known volume included that of the ampoule to be filled (determined with 
a hypodermic syringe) but not the manometer. By cooling the tip of the ampoule 
in liquid oxygen, the vapour was quantitatively condensed into it. After sealing 
off from the filling system, the residual pressure in the latter was measured with 
a Pirani gauge. This was usually less than 0-005 mm, corresponding to a loss 
of 0-1 per cent. during the filling operation. 


(f) Experiment Schedule 

A weighed amount of adsorbent was placed in the adsorption cell, and an 
ampoule containing the adsorbate vapour. The cell was degassed at 200 °C 
for 4 hr at less than 10-4 mm pressure. 

After isolating the cell from the pumps the temperature was reduced rapidly 
to that chosen for the experiment. The by-pass valve, which when open 
equalized the pressures on the two sides of the diaphragm, was closed. The 
oscillator was then tuned to standard sensitivity, and the oscillograph spot 
brought to a standard position on the cathode ray tube, corresponding to zero 
pressure. Immediately afterwards the camera was set in motion and the 
ampoule broken. Usually an experiment was allowed to proceed until the 
spot appeared to be stationary. 

At the temperatures generally employed, namely 110-200 °C, the vapour 
emerged from the ampoule rapidly, under an initial pressure gradient of about 
an atmosphere. Since the pressure gradient declined with time, and the neck 
of the ampoule was narrow, several milliseconds elapsed before the vapour was 
largely discharged, although 75 per cent. was discharged in less than a milli- 
second. This constituted a weakness in the method except at temperatures 
well above the boiling point. It was minimized by making the ampoules as 
small as possible. It was also important that from one experiment to the next 
the neck diameter should not vary. They were therefore pre-drawn to nearly 
the same dimensions and the ampoule then sealed to the filling system by the 
large end, that is, with the thin neck pointing downwards. 


(g) Recent Improvements 
Vibration caused by manual rotation of the break-seal shaft was eliminated 
by attaching the latter through a system of two universal joints that transmitted 
rotation, but not vibration, to a pulley rotated by dropping a weight attached 
to the pulley belt. 


To hasten the discharge of vapour, an ampoule was devised from which the 


vapour issued through a wide aperture instead of a narrow neck. It consisted 


of a short stem carrying a thin bulb 1 em in diameter, whose end had been drawn 
inwards. It was broken by a sharp tungsten carbide needle, which was driven 
vertically downwards into the concave end of the ampoule by a stainless steel 
screw (Fig. 4). If the ampoule was made with glass about 0-1 mm thick in the 
centre of the concave portion, and much thinner at the rim, the whole of the 
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bulb was shattered by the impact of the needle, permitting rapid exit of the 
gas. ° 

With the new type of arapoule a sorption rate experiment can be carried 
out with the solid phase instead of the vapour within the ampoule. The sorption 
rates can then be measured less than a millisecond after the break occurs (Fig. 3). 
Desorption rates can also be determined. Additional advantages are that 
measurements can be made at low temperatures if required, while the adsorbent 
can be degassed at temperatures up to 600 °C. 





Fig. 4.—Improved ampoule and break-seal. 


i, adsorbate contained in glass ampoule with a concave 
end and very thin rim; 2, adsorbent; 3, stainless steel 
screw, terminating in a tungsten carbide needle ; 4, shaft 
connecting through universal joints to drive mechanism ; 


5, invar cone with tongue engaging in (3). 


The pressure gauge shown in Figure 2 incorporates a number of 
improvements in stability, and ease of assembly. It has a sensitivity of better 
than 0-001 mm Hg in spite of its small size. The absolute error in pressure 
measurement is approximately 8 times this figure, mostly due to drift in the 
discriminator and the amplifier. Experiments conducted with the new apparatus 
are those relevant to Figure 3, the last set of results in Table 1, and the figures 
in Part ITI. 

For use at 200-350 °C a modified apparatus has been designed and part 
constructed, in which the conventional stopcock for isolating the adsorption 
cell from the pumps is replaced by a vacuum-jacketed stopcock, whose plug is 
lubricated with a trace of graphite. The plug is rotated by a shaft, which 
comes down within the jacket from a ground joint, situated outside the furnace 
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and lubricated with silicone grease. There is negligible gas leak across the 
graphited plug, because the pressure gradient is small and the time short. 


LI]. EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 
(a) Dependence of Rate on Amount of Adsorbent 
For the three gas-solid systems in Tabie 1, it was shown that the rate of gas 
uptake was proportional not to the first power of the mass of adsorbent, as 
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Fig. 5.—Influence of amount of adsorbent on the rate of gas uptake. 
Temperatures and initial pressures are given in Table 1. 
- isoPropanol on 0-3 g alumina monohydrate. 
---- ¥ » 0-1 g alumina monohydrate. 
— — Ethanol on 3-0 g thoria. 
~F~] ” 
—— Water on 3-0 g thoria. 


-O—O- .. .. 0-3 g thoria. 


0-3 g thoria. 
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expected, but to the power two or higher. A discussion of this apparent con- 
tradiction of the law of Guldberg and Waage is given in Part III. It will be 
referred to, for convenience, as the dependence of rate on S?, since the total 
surface area of the bed of adsorbent is proportional to the mass. 

In Figure 5 the rates of isopropanol uptake can be compared for 0-3 and 
0-1 g of alumina monohydrate, other conditions being identical. At times up 
to 0-14 see the rate of pressure decrease at any instant was nine times as great 
for the larger amount of alumina. A lower ratio was not obtained if the rates 
were compared at a given pressure, or when equal amounts had been adsorbed 
per gram of alumina. In some experiments with thoria the mass of adsorbent 
was varied by a factor of 10, making the rates so different that comparison cannot 
be made accurately. However, it is certain that the ratio of initial rates is 


TABLE | 


EFFECT OF MASS OF ADSORBENT ON RATE OF GAS UPTAKE 


telative 
Weight Initial Temperature Rates Half-Life 
Adsorbent (g) Adsorbate Pressure (°C) During the (sec) 
(mm) Half-Life 
Alumina 0-1 isoPropanol 1-5 180 1/9 0-54 
» 0-3 - 0-048 
Thoria 0-3 Ethanol 2-0 sai 1/200 70 
3-0 Mm Fs i. 0-004 
0-3 Water 4-0 160 1/100 2-1 
a 3-0 ‘“s * ‘ 0-002 
0-15 oo 1-5 140 1/4 
0-3 “ 


greater than 10°. The half-life period, that is, the time for half of the adsorption 
to be completed, is given in Tabie 1 as well as the relative rates which prevailed 
in the first few milliseconds. 

Later it was found that when water vapour was taken up by shallow beds of 
alumina monohydrate, the rates were proportional to S. They were independent 
of S when water was adsorbed on deep beds of y-alumina contained in ampoules. 
When the amount of adsorbent was varied between 0-1 and 0-3 g, while the 
packing density and the bed diameter were held constant, the measured rates 
remained identical with that shown in the upper curve in Figure 3. 

We have therefore encountered three types of adsorbing system, 
characterized by dependence of the rate on (i) S*, (ii) S, and (iii) S®. 


(b) Dependence on Temperature 
When the mass of adsorbent and the initial pressure were kept constant, 
while the temperature was increased, the rate of isopropanol uptake by alumina 
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monohydrate declined as shown in Figure 6. The curves are representative 
of 25 experiments necessitated by poor reproducibility when hydrated alumina 
was used as adsorbent. By plotting the initial rates in Figure 6 according to 
the Arrhenius equation, a straight line was obtained whose slope led to the 
value—12,000 cal/mol for the apparent activation energy of the process of gas 
uptake. 
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Fig. 6.—Temperature dependence of isopropanol sorption by alumina 
monohydrate. 
Weight of adsorbent 0-1 g. 


Initial pressure 1-5 mm Hg. 

It is shown in Part III that the dependence of the rate on S? implies that 
chemisorption is the controlling step, and that a negative temperature coefficient 
does not argue against this conclusion. The negative coefficient which can 
occur whether the limiting step is Knudsen flow, chemisorption, or surface 
migration* is due to the dominating influence of the equilibrium adsorption 
constant, or adsorption isotherm. 


* Whereas the rate of surface migration per molecule has a positive temperature coefficient, 
the total amount migrating per second is dependent on the amount that is adsorbed, and therefore 
on the heat of adsorption. The latter may be greater than the activation energy for migration 


from one site to the next, and confers a negative sign. 
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By passing the isopropanol through a bed of alumina monohydrate heated 
to 200 °C, it was demonstrated that at least part of the alcohol taken up was 
held by chemisorption. When the temperature was gradually lowered, propylene 
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Fig. 7.—Vapour uptake at 180°C by 3-0 g of thoria, showing 


dependence of rate on adsorbate and on initial pressure. 
formation became slower and finally ceased just below 180°C. That is, at 
temperatures above 180 °C the catalytic dehydration was definitely proceeding, 
and it could be assumed that isopropanol was being chemisorbed. 
In all other experiments reported in this paper the temperature coefficient 
of the initial rate can also be taken to be negative. 
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(c) Dependence on Initial Pressure (po) 
In the two ethanol curves in Figure 7 the rate of gas uptake by thoria was 
first order with respect to p ». In other less reliable experiments the rate of water 
uptake by thoria appeared to be proportional to (p,)*?. 


(d) Dependence on the Nature of the Adsorbate 
There was no simple relation between the rates with different adsorbate 
species (Fig. 7), since the rate depended upon the rate constants for adsorption 
and desorption as well as upon molecular size. It will be noticed in the curve 
for methyl vinyl carbinol that the initial pressure was higher than calculated, 
due to formation of some butadiene, possibly before the ampoule was broken. 


(e) Dependence on Geometry of Bed 
Rates for the system water-thorium oxide were independent of whether the 
bed was compact and uniform in depth as produced by evaporation of an 
alcoholic suspension, or lightly packed and irregular in contour, with approxi- 
mately 10 times as much freely available surface. Since the rates were dependent 
on total surface area, this result indicated that the rate-determining step was 
either chemisorption or transport into aggregates or particles whose diameter 
was less than the depth of the compact bed (0-55 mm). 


IV. Discussion 

The process by which a gas phase is depleted by an adsorbent is made up 
of a number of individual steps, both consecutive and simultaneous. Where 
there are two parallel mechanisms, it is the faster of the two which has the greater 
influence, and both contribute. Thus it is not necessarily the slowest step in 
the process which is rate-controlling. The mechanisms that may be concerned 
in gas uptake are as follows : 

(i) Gas Phase Transport to Bed of Adsorbent.—This was estimated to be 
faster than the observed rate of pressure decrease. The first molecules of water 
vapour, for example, passing from ampoule to bed, travelled at approximately 
10° cm/sec. The rate for subsequent molecules declined presumabiy to the 
speed of sound, but the rate of gas uptake was likewise declining. As experi- 
mental evidence, the strong dependence of the observed sorption rate on total 
surface area argued against transport to the bed being the rate-controlling step. 
Also, in experiments with adsorbent absent it was found that there was no 
limitation of the measured pressure by the rate of transport of gas from the 
ampoule to the manometer. 


(ii) Adsorption.—Methods which rely upon measuring the pressure decrease 
above a bed of adsorbent give a direct measure of the intrinsic rate of chemi- 
sorption only when the activation energy for adsorption is more than about 
5000 cal/mol (depending upon the pore structure and the rate of desorption). 
However, the intrinsic rate can be caleulated by fitting an experimental curve 
to the appropriate rate equation when the activation energy is as little as a few 
hundred cal/mol. These matters are discussed in Part III. 
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At low temperatures the rate of chemisorption may be conveniently small, 
hut it is accompanied by considerable van der Waals’s adsorption, and may 
become apparent only in the latter part of an experiment. 

It can be claimed that the rate of gas uptake which is observed is equal to 
the permitted net rate of sorption by the bed (including chemisorption, occlusion, 
and physical adsorption), because the amount of gas-phase vapour in the bed at 
any instant is negligible. The observable rates are therefore relevant to the 
kinetics of catalysis, at the same temperature, irrespective of whether it is the 
chemisorption rate that is being measured. 

(iii) Poiseuille Flow within the Bed.—¥or the conditions of pressure and 
particle size that were employed, it was calculated that streamline flow was 
negligible compared with molecular flow (see Part ITI). 


(iv) Knudsen Flow.—While the possibility of surface migration contributing 
to the transport rate in the bed cannot be denied, it is shown in Part IIT that 
Knudsen flow is sufficient to account for the rates observed. In general, it can 
be assumed that the measured rates of gas uptake corresponded either to Knudsen 
How accompanied by adsorption, or to unrestricted chemisorption. 

In the kinetics of a first order heterogeneous reaction, it has been customary 
to assume that the equilibrium amount that can be adsorbed is an adequate 
measure of the surface concentration of reactant, under conditions of ** steady 
state’ catalysis (Winfield 1950). To some extent this is justified by ow 
experience that the equilibrium adsorption constant has a profound influence 
on the rate at which gas passes into a bed of adsorbent. However, even when 
the reaction rate is quite unrestricted by the intrinsic rate of chemisorption, 
the whole of # (the heat of adsorption) cannot be used in the expression to describe 


the experimental activation energy for the catalysis (see, also, Wheeler 1951). 
It will be apparent in Part II that when Knudsen flow, but not chemisorption, 


restricts the rate of reaction, #/2 must be used in place of FP. 
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II. RATE EQUATIONS FOR TRANSPORT AND ADSORPTION IN POROUS ADSORBENTS 
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Summary 

Equations are derived to describe the rate at which gas passes into a bed of adsorbent 
under conditions of constant volume and diminishing pressure. Of the processes 
which may be responsible for the observed rate of gas uptake, the following three are 
considered : (i) Knudsen flow within the bed, or within the granules of which it is 
composed, with simultaneous adsorption that is too fast to be a limiting factor ; 
(ii) chemisorption which is controlled by the rate of Knudsen flow ; (iii) unrestricted 
chemisorption, 

It is shown how the rate constants used in the equations are related to the overall 
reaction rate constant in a catalyst pore. 


L. INTRODUCTION 

The present paper is concerned with the rate equations which result from 
considerations of the several kinds of transport and adsorption processes which 
may be significant under the experimental conditions described in Part I of this 
Series (Winfield 1953). The use of the equations to describe the experimental 
results will be dealt with in Part III. 

Of the three known transport processes in porous adsorbents, Knudsen 
flow, surface migration, and Poiseuilie flow, the first is the most important in 
industrial catalysis (see, for example, Wheeler 1951). Under our experimental 
conditions the pressures and pore diameters are sufficiently small that Poiseuille 
flow need not be considered (see Part III). Surface migration generally becomes 
appreciable only when surface area and surface concentration are high (Carman 
and Malherbe 1950). It has not been possible to obtain a workable rate equation 
for surface migration in a constant volume system, and this mode of transport 
will not be considered in the present paper. We shall therefore treat the rate 
of gas uptake when it is governed by the following circumstances : 

(i) Transient Knudsen flow into the pores of the adsorbent, accompanied 
by adsorption on and desorption from the walls of the pore (Section IT). 


(ii) The special case of the above when adsorption and desorption are so 
rapid that adsorption equilibrium can be assumed. The formulae of 
Section II are then slowly convergent. More convenient expressions 
that are valid in the early stages of the process are therefore derived 
(Section ITI). 


* Division of Industrial Chemistry, C.S.I.R.O., Melbourne, 
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(iii) Adsorption which is so slow that transport processes cannot influence 
the rate at which gas is taken up by a bed of adsorbent. The rates of 
adsorption and desorption then entirely determine the rate of gas 
uptake. We solve the rate equations which apply when there are two 
kinds of adsorption site, each with its own rate constant (Section IV). 

(iv) Steady-state catalysis for a first-order reaction, with transport of 
reactant by Knudsen flow (Section V). 


Symbols used in Parts IT and IIT are listed at the end of this paper. 


II. ADSORPTION AND KNUDSEN FLOW ARE OF COMPARABLE SPEED 
Imagine that the catalyst bed contains 6 cylindrical pores of length 1 and 
radius r. These pores are closed at one end. The catalyst is in a chamber of 
volume V. At a given instant the space above the adsorbent is filled with 
gas at a pressure py. We shall assume that : 
(i) a distribution in pore size and length can be sufficiently described by 
mean values ; 
(ii) a constant f can be found such that the rate of flow of gas along a pore 
is f times the local pressure gradient ; 
(iii) the rate of adsorption of gas molecules on the pore wall in their vicinity 
is given by the local pressure, multiplied by a rate constant k, ; 
(iv) the rate of desorption is k, times the amount adsorbed per unit area, 
k, being constant. 


The following set of equations must be satisfied : 


Op xr® aOp.. da : 
. +2 . Sw SS rere 
S502 RT tO: ies (1) 
“= kp —k a, Reece ESO. icavawes (2) 
p=0, Ls fg Se eee (3) 
P=De, ee i, (4) 
Op 
a pal, £>0, ......5. (5) 
Op V Op 
. . Gath ESO: ss csdae 
I5x DRI ot (6) 
a0, Ce SS (7) 


where a=the amount adsorbed per unit area of pore surface, 
x=distance into the pore from its mouth, 
p=pressure at time f¢, 
. ae 
f=—,, - D,. 
- we 
Usually the Knudsen flow coefficient D, is taken to be 1°337r(2RT/xM)! (see, 
Section III (c)). The speed factor f then becomes 1-33r°(27/MRT)?. 
tegarding the origin of these equations : 
(1) describes the change of pressure at any plane in the pores (all considered to be in parallel) 


as a function of ¢. The amount of gas passing 2 is equal to the change in the amount present 
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in the gas phase in the element between x and «+d, plus the change in the amount adsorbed 

m this element, plus the amount which passes the plane at «+dz. 

(2) states that the net rate of adsorption is equal to the difference between the rate of con 

densation and the rate of evaporation. 

(3), (7), and (4) state that the pore and its surface are free of gas at the beginning of th: 
experiment, at which time the pressure in the vessel is py. 

(5) gives the condition that the pore is closed. 
(6) states that the amount of gas which leaves the space above the bed of adsorbent is equa | 


to the amount which passes into the pores. 


The solution of the equations may be obtained directly using the Laplace 
transform method (Carslaw and Jaeger 1947) and the solution is 


p l 
Po wer 1b | 2k RT 
1+—_-j1- 
} | Ka 
Ms exp (—8, . @) cos a,(l—~«) 
n=ly mrbRTI[ kaka 1 ey B.V \* cos a, 
V 2RT  (ka—8,,)? bf RT x ina.) 
Sieteiele tele ouside S/R APRS (8) 
where %, are the roots of the equation 
Ve mrp / r 2k, ai at mrp/ r 2k, : 0 
bfRT | (er ka 3) Bi, f (ert. a) ; 
taal ena ste nes ch Shetek ec (9) 


and the x, and 8, are related by 


Equation (9) gives a double infinite set of roots and one imaginary root. 
The bebaviour of equation (9) has been discussed by Crank (1952) who inde- 
pendently derived a similar equation to (8). 

It is important to note that the radius r can refer either to the spaces between 
the granules in a deep bed, or to the pores which lead from the surface to the 
centre of each granule, or possibly to the pores within each particle of which the 
granule is composed. Thus the surface area contained on the pores of radius 7. 


and given by 
S,=2nxrlb, 


may be less than the total surface area 8. It is then necessary to replace k, 
and k, in equations (8)-(10) by AK, and K, where 


i. k_S 
 ¢@ —» 
S, 
and 
~ k S 
K = 7 . 
A p 
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III. ADSORPTION EQUILIBRIUM PREVAILS AT ALL TIMES 
(a) Equation for Knudsen Flow -Accompanied by Rapid Adsorption 
The solution when adsorption is so fast that adsorption equilibrium, between 
gas and pore wall, is virtually attained at any instant was first given by Wilson 
(1948). It may also be obtained directly from equation (8) giving 


p I ~ 2 exp | Dynt) . cos y,(l—2) (11) 
Po 1 oe (3 2k, —} aol bIfRT VDI ) 3% COS ¥ “ie 
V r VD ‘ofrRT +» 
where the y, are the roots of the equation 
Te ee ae | re (12) 
and 
dD awd (13 
waste CUCU eee eee 


while k, is the intrinsic equilibrium constant, which is equal to k,/k, when Henry’s 
law applies. 

For the experimental data presented in Part I and Part III it was found 
that equation (11) was unsatisfactory for numerical calculations because of 
the slow convergence of the series. 

An approximate solution of the problem for sufficiently small times is 
readily obtained. 

The differential equations governing this case are given by (3), (4), (5), 
(6), and (7) and equation (1) is replaced by 


| 6. Op 
f° x RT ° dt 2ark, Hoot (14) 


The amount adsorbed, a, is everywhere replaced by k,p and we assume, as 
previously, that k, is not a function of pressure. 
The subsidiary equations obtained by the Laplace transform are 


os 7p * B=0, Se ee (15) 
+ 6 bal 3 38 (16) 
dx 


fbRT dp = _ 

; . \ ; , | bids / 

J dx Ap Po A (1 ) 
Here 4 is a number whose real part is positive and large enough to make the 
following integral convergent 

D pe-™ dt. 

7 O 

The soiution to (15)-(17) is 
_ cosh q(l wr) 
»,H : ‘ect CL eee 
P Po q sinh gi+H> cosh gl 


Where q=//D and H=V/fbRT. 
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Write equation (18) as 


D e- a Lew 2al 
Poll .,{, ,#aA—@ ot 
(q+ Hd) 1+—~ > e724 

! Hi- q 
and expand the second factor in the denominator by the binomial theorem, 
retaining only the first two terms of the expansion. We find a sum of terms for 
which the transforms may be written directly. 

For the solution at «=0, which gives the pressure in the space above the 
bed of adsorbent, we find 


(7 e¥’ erfe ¥Y+4Yxn-2(e-“ +e- 44") —4V(V +Z)e-“eV +2¥ erfe (Y +Z) 
Po} +=0 

(14+-8Y¥Z+-4Y*)e— 4 el? +22 erfe (Y +27) +... 25 wc ae (20) 
where 


Y=UV Dt plertfR T(r L2RTk,)]*, 
; xr(r+2RTk,)]! 
ZV Dt 1 RT | 


As in equation (8), k, must usually be replaced by K,, where 
kS 


K,= = 
S 


pb 


(b) Application of Equation (20) 
For the adsorbing systems described in Part III it was found that up to the 
half-life, or even further, all except the first term in equation (20) could be 
neglected. That is, the simple expression 


ES Tee (21) 
Pp 


0 
was adequate for most purposes, since the rate at large values of time was of 
little interest. 

The initial rate can be shown to be 

dp Po¥ PL o.8. 
dt (zx)4t Po 
By fitting equation (21) to an experimental rate curve Y can be determined. 
It is then a simple matter to calculate the rate of gas uptake at those very small 
times at which the rate cannot be measured experimentally. 

Equation (20) can be applied when the adsorption is van der Waals, or a 
chemisorption in which the activation energy is small. How small this energy 
must be depends upon the pore dimensions. It will be indicated in Part II] 
that for gas uptake by shallow beds of thoria the activation energy for adsorption 
must be no more than a few hundred cal/mol for equations (20) or (21) to apply. 
If it is less than 4000 cal, equation (8) may be used, while beyond that the 
chemisorption equation of the next section might be applicable. 
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Since r is usually negligible compared with 2RTk,, Y can be written 


. D,brr*t! 
— VVD’ 
where 
Dy | 1-94k,4(RT)'( Mx)-t. 
VD 


By substituting in equation (22) it is seen that the rate of gas uptake is at first 
proportional to 

pobr?k (RT)! 

= V Mit! _ ef ee eee eee eer eee 


The rate is proportional to the number of pores, b, which conduct the gas, and 
therefore to the cross-sectional area of the bed, if it is deep, or to the surface 
area S if it is shallow. 
The temperature dependence of the rate is given by 
k,!T*=constant x e#/2RkT , Tt, 


where E is the heat of adsorption. Generally T! is negligible compared with the 
exponential factor. ‘Thus the process of gas uptake by Knudsen flow accom- 
panied by rapid adsorption has initially a negative temperature coefficient, and 
appears to have a negative activation energy of magnitude 0-52. 


(ec) Applicability of the Knudsen Expression for Molecular Flow 

When gas is first admitted to the vicinity of a bed of adsorbent, the length 
of pore being utilized for transport and adsorption of gas is less than the pore 
‘adius. It might be expected that at very small times the “ short-tube ” 
formula (Kennard 1938, p. 307) for the molecular diffusion coefficient should be 
used instead of the “ long-tube ” formula (Kennard 1938, p. 305) assumed in 
our rate equations. This would reduce the calculated rate by a factor of 4 
when /=r. However, in our rate experiments most of the gas that enters a 
pore is removed from the gas phase, and the situation then resembles that for 
effusion through an orifice. A compromise between the ‘ short-tube ’ and the 
“ orifice’? formula seems to be desirable. Although the “ long-tube ’ formula 
is too fast at small values of l/r to provide this compromise, it is the only 
sufficiently simple expression available which can be used over a wide range of 
pore lengths. It must be expected that rates which it predicts will be somewhat 
greater than those found experimentally, particularly in the early part of the 
curve. It is estimated that the rates of gas uptake calculated in Part IIT are in 
error by a factor of 2 at worst, as a result of adopting the “ long-tube ” expression. 
Under transient conditions however the molecular streaming is faster than under 
steady-state conditions of flow, and this would reduce the error. 


(d) Errors Introduced by Assuming Henry’s Law 
Without assuming a direct proportionality between the gas pressure and 
the equilibrium amount adsorbed, we cannot solve the rate equations for a 
constant volume system, except when transport rates can be neglected. Even 


D 
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at low pressures the experimentally determined adsorption isotherms are far 
from linear. However, the calculated rates of gas uptake are proportional 
to only the square root of the Henry’s law constant, and so the error may be 
no more than a few per cent., as shown in Part ITI. 


IV. UNIFORM PRESSURE THROUGHOUT THE PORE SPACE AT ALL INSTANTS 

When the intrinsic rate of adsorption is small, transport processes cannot 
influence the rate of gas uptake by the bed of adsorbent. The observable rate 
becomes equal to the net rate at which gas can be adsorbed when it has free 
access to the total surface area SN. 

An equation can be derived to describe the chemisorption on an array of 
sites of n different energies, but the result for a variable pressure system is too 
cumbersome to be useful. We shall give the solution for n=2. 

Let the activation energies for adsorption and desorption be #,, and E,, 
on surface S,, and H,, and #,, on surface S,. Then if a, and a, are the amounts 
per unit area adsorbed at time ¢ on S, and S, respectively, 


ot up —1444, PN in cre ie era Sil (25) 
a UsP —V Mo, RS Ca eres eller hee eg (26) 
where 
u, =P e-Fa/F7 ; Ug=P_e-Fa2/kT ; 
vo, =P e-Fa/Pt ; Vo=P e~ Ea2/RT ; 
and P,, P, are the frequency factors for adsorption and desorption respectively. 


It is assumed that the different behaviour of the two kinds of site is entirely 
due to the different energy requirements, and that the activation energies are 
independent of surface coverage. 


From the conservation of mass we can also write 


Pp=Pp)—Fa,—Ga,, t>0, ) 
and Se Pere ee ee Te (27) 
a, =a,=0, t=0, J 


where 
F=RTS8,/V and G=RTS,/V. 
Using the Laplace transform, equations (25), (26), and (27) become 
Ad, =U,p —?,4,, 
Ady =U gp —V olla, 
P =Po/A—F a, —Ga,. 
Solving these three equations for p gives 
; 1 
Po AlL+Fu,/(A+v,)+@u/(A+v,)]" 
The inversion of this Laplace transform is straightforward and leads to the 
result 


|S! 


pA TBO MFC Om Oly eee cece eeeeeeeeeees (28) 
0 
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where 


v,v 
QQ.’ 

(v, GV1)(V2 1) 
Q1(91 —92) 
(V; —Yo)(V2—QY2) 
Yo(V2—) 


B 


while —Q, and —Q, are the two roots of the quadratic equation 


2 +-(v, +02.+- Fu, +Gu,)A+(Fuyv,+Gu,v, +v,v,) =0. 


V. ADSORPTION AND REACTION WITHIN A SINGLE PORE OF A CATALYST 
PELLET 
(a) Distribution of Adsorbed Gas in a Pore During Catalysis 

The distribution of adsorbed reactant in a pore during “ steady-state ” 
catalysis can be determined simply, for a first order reaction, when the fraction 
of potentially active sites covered by reactant is not large. If the pore is less 
than 1000 A in diameter, and the pressure less than 2 atm, it can be assumed 
that transport of reactant into the pore, and of product outwards, is achieved 
by Knudsen flow (Wheeler 1951) with no interference between the two species 
of gas molecule. 

Following the methods and nomenclature of Section IT we have 


2rer ) da =2rr(K,:p—K,-a)dx —2rr(K,-a)da, nee (20) 

\ 

assuming the activation energies for adsorption, desorption, and reaction to be 
constant. Here K, is the reaction rate constant per unit area of pore wall for 
the surface conversion of adsorbed reactant, and a is the surface concentration 
of adsorbed reactant at time ¢ on any element of length d# (radius 7) situated 
x em from the pore mouth. 


We may also write 
‘Op ~ a : 
Age) de==, (2 ) da +2nr(K,-p—K,-a) « da... (30) 


When a steady-state pressure p, is reached at the pore mouth, dp/dt and da/dt 
become zero. Then from equation (29) 


K,:-a=K,:+ p—K,°- a, 


r 


that is 


From equation (30) 


pp 
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Put K,K,/(K,+K,)=K and f/2xrK =D,, then 
Op 
D,{ 3%) =~. 


— cosh D,~*(l—«x) 
P=Ps cosh D.-'l ’ 


This can be solved to give 


where «V2 is the straight-line distance from the surface of a spherical pellet 
of diameter 2//V2 (assuming the usual deviousness factor of V2). 

Equation (32) gives the pressure distribution, and with equation (31) the 
adsorbate distribution, within a catalyst pellet operating under steady-state 
conditions. The complex rate constant K,K,/(K,+4,) is equivalent to k/RT, 
where k is the constant employed by Wheeler (1951) to represent the overall 
reaction rate constant for gas immediately adjacent to the adsorbing surface. 
Wheeler shows how k can be determined from a single catalytic experiment. 


(b) Adsorption Rate per Pore 
The rate of adsorption and reaction per pore when p, is constant, and under 
the conditions described in Section V (a), is given by Thiele’s equation (see 
Wheeler 1951) or may be obtained directly from equation (32) in the form 


#(32) ps° f+ D,-* tanh D,-4, 
Ly e=0 
or 


I} 
rate 7 - fps, tanh h, 


where h=l(2KRT/rD,)* and has the same numerical value as Wheeler’s h. 


VI. SYMBOLS USED 
a=moles of gas adsorbed per cm? of pore wall, 
a, and a,=values of a for surfaces S, and 8S, respectively, 
A, B, and C=constants in the chemisorption equation (28), dimensionless, 
b=number of pores in a bed of adsorbent, dimensionless, 
D=fRT |(xr?+2nrk,RT), cm? sec, 
D,,=Knudsen diffusion coefficient, em? sec-, 
D,=f/2xrK, cm?, 
e=base of Napieran logarithms, 
E=heat of adsorption, cal mol-, 
E,, and E,,=activation energy for adsorption on S, and S, sites respectively, 
al mol-', 
E,,fand E,,=corresponding activation energies for desorption, cal mol-, 
f=speed factor=D,zrr?/RT, mol em*® dyn sec-', 
F=RTS,/V, dyn mol-', 
G=RTS8,/V, dyn mol-, 
h=l(2KRT/rD,)', dimensionless, 
H=V/fbRT, sec em-, 
k,=intrinsic adsorption velocity constant, mol dyn- see-}, 
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bo 
_ 
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k,=intrinsic desorption velocity constant, sec, 
k,=intrinsic equilibrium constant for adsorption, mol dyn-', 
K=K,K,/(K,+K,), mol dyn sec-}, 
K,=k,.8/S,, mol dyn- sec-?, 
K, k.8/8,, sec, 
K,=k,.8/S,, mol dyn-, 
K,=reaction rate constant for surface conversion, sec~', 

l/=mean pore length, cm, 

M=molecular weight, dimensionless, 

p=pressure at time t, dyn em~?, 

Po=pressure at t=—0, dyn cm~-’, 
P, and P,=frequency factors for adsorption and desorption respectively, 

same units as k, and k,, 

q=(A/D)?, em-, 
, and Y,=constants in chemisorption equation (28), sec, 

r=mean pore radius, cm, 

R=gas constant, dyn em deg-! mol-}, or cal deg? mol-', 

S=total surface area of bed of adsorbent, cm?, 
S, and S,=surface areas of type 1 and type 2 surfaces respectively, cm?, 

S,=pore surface =2zrlb, cm?, 

t—time, sec, 

T =temperature, °K, 
u“ 


and uw,—adsorption rate constants on S, and S, sites respectively, mol 
dyn sec-, 
v, and v,=corresponding desorption rate constants, sec~, 
U =1/DH, om, 
V=volume of adsorption cell, cm, 
x=distance from pore mouth, em, 
Y —U(Dt)*, dimensionless, 
Z =I/(Dt)*, dimensionless, 
x, =quantity defined by equation (10), cm-, 
,—roots of equation (9), sec, 
y,=roots of equation (12), 
A=Laplace transform variable, sec. 
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III. PORE STRUCTURE, ADSORPTION ISOTHERMS, AND CALCULATED RATES 
AT CONSTANT VOLUME 


By K. L. SUTHERLAND* and M. E. WINFIELD’ 
[Manuscript received March 16, 1953] 


Summary 

The pore structure has been determined for the thoria, alumina monohydrate, and 
y-alumina adsorbents of Part I of this Series; also the Henry’s law constants when 
the adsorbate is water vapour at 140°C. Using these quantities in the equations given 
in Part II it is shown how the calculated rate of Knudsen flow, accompanied by rapid 
adsorption on the pore walls, can account for the experimental rates of gas uptake by the 
two aluminas. None of the equations can account for the dependence of the rate of 
uptake by thoria on the square (or higher power) of the mass of the bed It is suggested 
that a poisoning phenomenon may be responsible. 

In deciding the nature of the limiting step in gas uptake by an adsorbent, the 
dependence of the rate on the mass of the bed is a useful criterion. The temperature 
coefficient is not informative unless it is positive. 

The methods and results described in Parts I, II, and III can be applied in the 
study of gas adsorption and flow in the catalyst pellets of a fixed-bed industrial reactor. 
They should also be capable of predicting the unsteady reaction rates within a granule 
in a fluidized bed. 


[. INTRODUCTION 

The rate equations derived in Part IT of this Series (Sutherland and Winfield 
1953) are now applied to the calculation of certain of the sorption rates, the 
experimental measurement of which was described in Part I (Winfield 1953). 
To obtain the constants required by the rate equations we have determined the 
pore dimensions for the thoria, alumina monohydrate, and y-alumina adsorbents, 
and the adsorption isotherms for one of the adsorbates—water vapour. The 
present calculations are confined to water vapour at 140 °C and an initial pressure 
of 1-5 mm Hg, so that ready comparison can be made of results obtained with 
different pore systems. 

Equation (22) of Part II, which is concerned with Knudsen flow unimpeded 
by the speed of adsorption, is referred to here as the flow equation and used only 
in its approximate form 


Po 


where p and py are the pressures at times ¢ and zero respectively in a vessel of 
constant volume V, containing a bed of adsorbent at temperature T. The 


* Division of Industrial Chemistry, C.S.1.R.O., Metbourne. 
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pores which limit the flow have a mean radius r, mean length /, and are b in 
number. If FR is the gas constant and M the molecular weight, 
1-9 br?t!K{(xRT)! 


' V Mi . 


6 > eee (2) 
where K,=k,S/2xrlb, k, is the Henry’s law constant, and S is the total surface 
area of adsorbent. All other pores are assumed to be in adsorption equilibrium 
with those of radius r. 

The terms chemisorption equation and chemisorption-flow equation refer 
respectively to equations (28) (gas uptake controlled entirely by adsorption) 
and (8) (Knudsen flow restricted by slow adsorption) of Part IT. 

We are concerned with transient phenomena in a constant-volume system, 
in which the pressure is a function of time. Although not as important in 
chemical industry as the “ steady-state’, transient conditions prevail in the 
following: reactions in “ static” systems, for example, laboratory hydro- 
genations ; explosive reactions ; oxidation of coal and coke, and reactions in 
fluidized catalyst beds ; adsorbent protective devices such as gas masks; the 
study of induction periods and initial rates of reaction in biological systems. 

The results obtained with a constant-volume apparatus may be used to 
calculate rates at constant pressure. The constants determined by fitting the 
appropriate equations for constant volume to the experimental results, are 
inserted into the analogous expressions for constant pressure conditions (for the 
latter equations see, for example, Barrer (1941), Wheeler (1951), and Wicke 
(1939)). 


Il. PORE STRUCTURE OF ADSORBENTS 

In the terminology which we shall use, a catalyst ‘* bed ” consists of a large 
number of either granules or agglomerates packed into a reaction vessel. <A 
“ granule ” is a hard composite of “ particles.” An “* agglomerate ” is analogous 
to a granule, but is readily broken and re-formed by gentle shaking. The spaces 
between granules are ‘“‘ intergranular voids ’*, while those between particles are 
“interparticle voids’. The term “ pore” embraces any type of void within 
the bed. 

The pores which can limit the rate at which gas is taken up by the bed are 
either the intergranular voids or the interparticle voids. Only rarely need 
smaller pores be considered. Details of the methods of determining pore 
structure may be found in the work of Carman (1938 and later), Dallavalle 
(1943), Wheeler (1951), ete. 

Diminishing degrees of agglomeration are indicated by progressively smaller 
subscripts to the symbols d,r, and c. Whereas r,, r., etc. refer to the dimensions 
of agglomerates, granules, or particles, the symbol r is reserved for the mean 
radius of the pores that limit the rate of gas uptake. 


(a) Shallow Beds of Alumina Monohydrate 
(i) Intergranular Voids.—Each bed consisted of alumina granules, spread 
in a thin layer not more than three granules deep, on the bottom of the adsorption 
cell of volume V =232 ¢.c. described in Part I (Winfield 1953). 
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The apparent density of the bed, d,=1-16 g/c.c., was determined by weighing 
a small glass vessel of known volume which was packed with the granules by a 
standard procedure with reproducibility of 1 per cent. To obtain d,, the 
apparent density of an average granule, a sample of the alumina was contained 
in an evacuated bulb of known volume. Mercury was admitted at a pressure 
just sufficient to force it between the granules, and the volume of mercury 
determined. The correct pressure, 300 mm Hg, was found by plotting the 
result of several measurements at different pressures (see Anderson et al. 1947). 
From the result d,=1-72, and the relation 
d,(1 —e3) =ds, 
we obtained 
¢,—0°33, 


where ¢, is the porosity between the granules. 

To determine 7,, the radius of an average granule, the flow rate was measured 
at a known small pressure differential when dry nitrogen was passed through 
a deep bed of the alumina, packed as in the determination of d,. Then from 
Carman’s (1950) modification of the Kozeny equation, and using ¢,—0-33, r, was 
found to be 3-3 x10-* em. 

Let the irregularly shaped channels through which the gas passed in the 
determination of 7, be replaced by uniform-bore cylinders, each of the same 
radius r. Then it can be shown that 


f  4e,9/2 1/3 
r=r —s SS ne re irre 3 
‘lsata a (3) 


This led to r=1-9x10-% em. 

(ii) Interparticle Voids.—Let each granule be composed of particles of 
mean radius 7, and apparent density d,, with a porosity between the particles 
of ¢ By measuring the volume change when a weighed amount of adsorbent 
was immersed in diethyl ether, d, was estimated to be 2-8. 

Since 

d,(1—e,) =do, 
therefore 
€,—0°39. 
From the B.E.T. surface area of 51:1 m?g-! (Part I), 
3 
‘=> 
51-1d, 
2-1x10-* cm. 
Then from a relation of the same form as equation (3) 


r=1-4x10-* em, 


where the mean pore radius 7 now refers to the interparticle voids. 
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Let / be the average pore length within the granules (approximately 
spherical). Following Wheeler (1951, p. 259 
! I 


reV2 


l 


1-53 «10-3 em. 


If there were b pores of mean length / in a bed containing 0-1 ¢ of alumina 
monohydrate, then from Wheeler (1951, p. 258) 


b=number of granules » tnr3 —3 
Tr 


2-4 x10?2, 
Finally 
S=0:1 x 51-1 x104=5-1x104 em?/0°1 g. 


(b) Deep Beds of y-Alumina 
The granules of adsorbent were contained in ampoules as described in 
Part I, in the form of beds of diameter 0-40 cm, and depth up to 2 em. The 
degree of packing was the same as for the flow experiment to determine r,, 
in Section II (a). Since the y-alumina was formed from the alumina mono- 
hydrate (by heating at 300 °C at <1y pressure) the granule size was assumed 
to be the same. Thus if the intergranular voids were represented by b pores 
of mean radius ry and length / running from the top to the bottom of a bed 
containing 0-3 g of y-alumina, then 
r=1-910-% em, (see Section ITI (a)) 
and 
l=3-42 cm, 
from direct measurement of the bed depth, assuming a deviousness factor of V 2. 
The number of pores is given by 


m™ (radius of bed)? 
b — 





(2 1 apd 
rer? +772 


2-8 x 103, 
while 
S=0-3 x 201 x 104=6-0 x 10° em?/0°-3 g. 


(c) Shallow Beds of Thoria 

The structure of the thoria particles has been described in detail by Beckett 
and Winfield (1951). Agglomerates formed from the ly particles commonly 
reached a diameter of 1 mm. A bed consisted of a layer, up to three deep and 
7 em in diameter, of these “ large agglomerates ”.* They were so easily damaged 
that the usual methods for determining porosity failed to give reliable values. 
The following procedure was therefore adopted : 

From 134 measurements with a projection microscope the mean radius 
of the large agglomerates was estimated to be 


rg=1-:0X<10-2 em (standard deviation 0-5 x10-*). 


* Since the density of the large agglomerates was about one-ninth of the true density of 
thoria, they must have been formed by a long succession of agglomerations (see Wilson 1953). 
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By squeezing or dissecting under a microscope it was found that each large 
agglomerate was made up of “ small agglomerates’, of mean radius r,. By 
measuring the projections of 51 of these, 7, was estimated to be 1-0 «10-% em 
(standard deviation 0-6 «10-). 

Since the small agglomerates consisted of some thousands of very small 
particles, it was reasonable to expect that they tended to assume a spherical 
shape. The porosity between the small agglomerates was therefore taken to 
be the same as for perfect spheres, that is, ¢,=—0-37 (Carman 1938). Then 
from equation (3) 


r=6°4x10-* em, 


where + is now the mean radius of the voids, between the small agglomerates, 
by which gas would be transported from the surface to the centre of the large 
agglomerates. If the number of these pores in a 0-15 g bed is b and their mean 
length /, then by the methods of Section II (a) 


b=3:-6 x 108 
5-0«10-? em, 


S=0-15 x 24-3 x104=3°-6 x10! em?. 


Ill. ADSORPTION EQUILIBRIA AND HENRY’sS LAW CONSTANTS 
(a) Method 

The adsorption-rate cell described in Part I was modified to permit measure- 
ment of adsorption isotherms. A small bulb containing the adsorbate liquid 
was cooled by a film of water freshly formed from ice melting in the upper part 
of a Dewar vessel. After flowing over the bulb, the water was removed con- 
tinuously by a suction line. The temperature of the liquid in the bulb remained 
at 0-07 to 0-08 °C for long periods, corresponding to a vapour pressure variation 
of about 1 part in 1000. Each addition of vapour to the adsorbent was made by 
first filling a 246 c¢.c. bulb (maintained at 18 °C with sufficient accuracy by tap 
water in a Dewar vessel) with vapour at the saturation pressure corresponding 
to 0-07 °C (4-60 mm Hg in the case of water vapour). This was then admitted 
to the adsorbent within the cell, of volume 233-5 ¢.c., after isolating the small 
bulb. When equilibrium was established, the residual pressure in the cell was 
measured with the glass diaphragm manometer. 

The isotherms were confirmed by repeating the measurements using twice 
the weight of adsorbent. This gave an isotherm with twice as many experi- 
mental points in a given pressure range, and thus a measure of the cumulative 


? 


errors (about 0-3 per cent. at the end of an isotherm). 
(b) Lostherms 
Figures 1, 2, and 3 give the low pressure isotherms for adsorption of wate: 


at 140°C on thoria, alumina monohydrate, and y-alumina. Isotherms for 
water on the same thoria at higher pressures have been given by Winfield (1950). 
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As shown in Part 


calculations based on the flow equation (1). 


(c) Henry’s Law Constants 


249 


Il we are obliged to use a linear isotherm in the rate 


The error, however, is not serious, 


since the rate is proportional to the square root of k,. 


In Figures 1, 2, and 3, straight lines from the origin have been drawn through 


the experimental isotherms at 0-75 mm Hg (which is the half-life pressure when 


Po=1-5 


1333 dyn em). 


These were found to give satisfactory linear repre- 


sentation of the experimental isotherms for use il 


period of the half-life of a sorption rate experiment. 


the flow equation, over the 
The error introduced 


in calculating p, using the linear isotherms in place of the experimental, was 


usually less than 5 per cent. of po. 
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Fig. 1.—Low pressure isotherm for water adsorption on thoria at 140°C. The full line is the 


experimental isotherm, while the broken line is the 


constant is taken. 


linear isotherm from which the Henry's law 


Fig. 2.—Isotherm for adsorption of water on alumina monohydrate at 140 °C 


> 


Fig. 3. 


Water adsorption isotherm on y-alumina 


at 140 


Table 1 gives the Henry’s law constants which are used later in this paper, 


and correspond to the linear isotherms in Figures 1, 2, and 3. 
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[V. APPLICATION OF THE FLOW EQUATION 
Equation (1) is used to calculate the rate of gas uptake when it is controlled 
by Knudsen flow accompanied by relatively fast adsorption, so that adsorption 
equilibrium can be assumed between the flowing gas and the neighbouring por 
wall. For water vapour at 140 °C, M=18 and T7=413-3. Values for all other 
constants required have been given in the preceding sections. 


(a) Deep Beds of y-Alumina 
For flow through the intergranular voids of the 0-3 g¢ bed described in 
Section IT (bd) 
Y =0-30 xt?. 
From equation (1) and a table of error functions the values of p/p, for a series of 


values of ¢ can then be obtained directly, with the result shown by the broken 
line in Figure 4. 








PRESSURE (MM HG) 











TIME (SEC) 


Fig. 4.—Comparison of experimental rate of uptake of water 
by a deep bed of y-alumina (full line) with the rate calculated 
from the flow-equation (broken line). Temperature 140 °C, 
mass of adsorbent 0-3 ¢ 

Better agreement between experiment and theory cannot be expected, 
because the “ long-tube”’ formula for the Knudsen coefficient can lead to 
calculated rates which are too high at small values of ¢ (see Part II). The 
disparity in Figure 4 is not sufficient to suggest that our assumption of adsorption 
equilibrium between gas and pore wall is invalid. If the Poiseuille flow con- 
tribution to transport were taken into account, it would increase the calculated 
rate by about 7 per cent. 
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If the limiting process were Knudsen flow into interparticle voids, instead 

of intergranular voids, we find. 
Y =13°3 x #i. 

Equation (1) then predicts an initial rate that is more than 40 times the experi- 
mental rate. Also, if interparticle flow were limiting, the rate of gas uptake 
according to the flow equation would be proportional to the amount of adsorbent 
present, whereas experimentally it was independent. 

Transport into the particles within each granule was calculated to be much 
faster than interparticle flow. 


(b) Shallow Beds of Alumina Monohydrate 
The beds were too shallow for intergranular flow to be limiting. For 
Knudsen flow of water vapour into the granules of the 0-1 g bed of alumina 
monohydrate described in Seccion II (a), 
Y =2°8 xt}. 
Equation (1) then leads to the broken line in Figure 5. Poiseuille flow within 
the granules was negligible. As in the previous section the agreement between 


experiment and theory is as good as can be expected. 


Vs 





°o 


PRESSURE (MM HG) 





9 
a 











TIME (SEC) 
Fig. 5.—Experimental rate (full line) and rate calculated 
from the flow-equation (broken line) for water uptake by a 
shallow bed of alumina monohydrate. Temperature 140 °C, 


mass 0-1 g. 


The flow equation predicts that for the shallow beds the initial rate will! be 
proportional to the first power of the amount of adsorbent used (or 8), while 
for the deep beds in Section IV (a) the rate should be independent of 8S. Both 
have been confirmed by experiments with water vapour as adsorbate (Part I). 
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(c) Shallow Beds of Thoria 

Flow between the large agglomerates could not be limiting because they 
were packed only two deep. 

If the slow step were Knudsen flow into the large agglomerates, accompanied 
by rapid adsorption, then using the pore dimensions given in Sectir. IT (e) 

Y =23 xt}. 

A plot of equation (1) for this valve of Y is shown in Figure 6 by a broken line. 
It will be seen that the experimental curve (full line) represents a rate of gas 
uptake many times less than calculated on the assumption of adsorption 
equilibrium. 





PRESSURE (MM HG) 











TIME (SEC) 

Fig. 6.—Calculated and experimental rates of water sorption 
by a shallow bed of thoria. Temperature 140 °C, mass 
0-15 g. Experimental (full line); flow equation (broken 
line); chemisorption equation (dotted line), assuming an 
activation energy of 6500 cal mol-! on 98 per cent. of the 


sites utilized and zero on the remainder. 


When the flow equation is used to calculate the rate of gas uptake if flow 
into the small agglomerates were limiting, or into even smaller assemblages of 
particles, the rate obtained is very much greater than that shown for the large 
agglomerates. 

Two alternatives remain: either the slow step is chemisorption, or Knudsen 
flow accompanied by relatively slow adsorption on the pore walls. 


V. APPLICATION OF THE CHEMISORPTION-FLOW EQUATION 
From the adsorption isotherms given by Winfield (1950) and from the 
curvature of the isotherm in Figure 1 it may be calculated that the heat of 
adsorption of water on thoria at 140 °C, when the surface coverage approaches 
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zero, is 21,000 cal/mol. We therefore take £,, the activation energy for desorp- 
tion, to be 21,000 +-#,, where LE, is fhe activation energy for adsorption. Different 
values of #, may then be tested in the equation (8) of Part II, or in an approxi- 
mation for small values of t which may readily be derived using methods described 
by Carslaw and Jaeger (1947). For each value of E,, k, (the intrinsic rate 
constant for desorption) is calculated using the desorption rate equation given 
by Glasstone, Laidler, and Eyring (1941, p. 354). The corresponding values 
of k, can then be obtained from 


Using the above procedure we found that under our conditions the chemi- 
sorption-flow equation need be employed only in a narrow range of E, values. 
If E, is greater than 4000 there is little error in neglecting Knudsen flow. That 
is, the rate of adsorption can be assumed to account for the experimental rate 
of gas uptake. When Z, is less than a few hundred calories, the flow equation (1) 
may be used without much loss of accuracy in place of the inconvenient chemi- 
sorption-flow expression. Comparison of calculated and experimental rates 
showed that 2, was approximately 6000 cal. We therefore attempted to 
describe the experimental results for the thoria-water system by means of the 
chemisorption equation (see Section VI). 

In the estimation of k, and k, it was noticed that k, contains an entropy 
factor of 310-4, or even smaller. This suggests that the act of adsorption 
of the water vapour which is taken up at 140 °C and about 1 mm pressure occurs 
only on a very small proportion of the sites and is followed by migration to 


other sites. 


VI. APPLICATION OF THE CHEMISORPTION EQUATION 

Various values of the activation energies, and the proportion of the surface 
to which they refer, were tested in the 2-site equation (28) of Part II. By 
comparing the results with the experimental rate for a 0-15 g bed of thoria at 
140 °C and p,=1-5 xX 1333 (see Section IT (ce) and Fig. 6), it was found that the 
average site utilized in an experiment under these conditions of mass, pressure, 
and temperature required an activation energy of 6400 cal/mol. In other 
words the chemisorption equation does not demand unreasonable values of any 
of the constants. 

The equation is incapable, however, of describing the experimental results 
when the amount of adsorbent is altered. Whatever the values assigned to the 
activation energies and the fraction of the surface on which they apply, the 
chemisorption equation cannot predict adsorption rates which are proportional 
to more than the first power of S (see Part IT). Indeed we are unable to conceive 
any reasonable physical picture of the adsorption process which could form the 
basis of a rate equation that shows the dependence on S?. 

An analysis of the experimental curves for different values of S leads to the 
conclusion that either : 

(i) the rate of desorption is proportional to p while that of adsorption is 
independent of p; or 
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(ii) the rate of desorption is independent of p as generally believed, while 
the rate of adsorption is inversely proportional to p?. 
Adsorption and desorption are both functions of surface coverage. 

While it is conceivable that the desorption process could depend on pressure, 
a poisoning effect is a more ovbious explanation for the anomalous dependence 
on S. For a fixed volume of adsorbate the poison would inhibit a greate: 
proportion of sites in the smaller sample of adsorbent. However, we can see 
no fault in the experimental technique which could adequately account for 
such an effect. The anomaly has proved to be reproducible in three different 
combinations of adsorbent and adsorbate (Part I, Table 1) in spite of changes 
in design of all parts of the apparatus. We believe that the effect is confined 
to adsorbing systems in which chemisorption limits the rate of gas uptake. 

An explanation for the rate dependence on S?, or higher power of S, cannot 
be provided on the basis of the curvature of the adsorption isotherm. For 
water on thoria the non-linearity of the isotherm accounts for a dependence of 
only S?-, 

It is customary to think that the rate of chemisorption has a positive 
temperature coefficient. However, the measured rate is the net rate after 
deducting the rate of desorption. It can be shown that the net rate may have a 
negative temperature coefficient, due to desorption increasing more than gross 
adsorption when the temperature is raised. We have found the temperature 
coefficient to be an insensitive test for discriminating between the various 
kinds of process which may limit the rate of gas uptake by a bed of adsorbent. 
Where negative coefficients are mentioned in Part I they do not eliminate the 
possibility that chemisorption is rate-controlling. 


VII. CONCLUSIONS 

For many purposes the rate of gas uptake by a catalyst bed in which 
adsorption is rapid can be calculated accurately enough by means of equation (1), 
after first determining the pore dimensions and an adsorption isotherm. Before 
greater accuracy can be achieved it may be necessary to study the Knudsen 
diffusion coefficient under transient conditions, and also its dependence upon 
Ur. 

When adsorption is not fast compared with flow, it is necessary to employ 
one or other of the less convenient expressions (28) and (8) of Part II. Of 
these the latter appears to be needed only in a very narrow range of adsorption 
velocities. The importance of the equations is that once their validity has been 
established by experiment, they permit the measurement of the intrinsic rate 
constants for adsorption and desorption, k, and k,. These quantities have 
seldom been determined, in spite of their great significance in heterogeneous 
kinetics. 

The chemisorption equation for two or three kinds of adsorption sites 
should be capable of describing most of the features of gas uptake by a catalyst 
bed when it is limited by the rate of adsorption. There would be advantages 
in using instead an equation in which the activation energies change smoothly 
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with surface coverage. We have not yet been able to solve this problem for a 
variable pressure system. 

Dependence of the observed rate on bed geometry is a useful criterion of 
the nature of the limiting step in the process of gas uptake, but independence 
tells little. Likewise, the temperature coefficient is informative only when 
positive. All of the possible limiting processes (including surface migration) 
appear to be capable of exhibiting a negative coefficient in the measured rate. 

The most significant test that we have found is the dependence on amount 
of adsorbent (or total surface area S). To the best of our knowledge the criteria 
at small values of t will prove to be as shown in Table 2, when the bed cross 
section is kept constant. The pressure dependence needs further investigation. 


TABLE 2 


CRITERIA OF LIMITING STEP LN GAS UPTAKE 


Power of S Slow Step Indicated 
0 Gas flow through depth of bed 
e2 Probably surface migration 
l Gas flow into granules 
l Chemisorption 


It may be thought that our experimental conditions, in which the pressures 
are about 10-* atm, are remote from those in industrial reactors. We have 
employed low pressures with the object of keeping the fraction of surface covered 
by adsorbate small. Since molecular flow depends not on the pressure but on 
the pressure gradient, results obtained at low pressures can be applied to high 
pressure conditions provided Knudsen flow is still predominant. In a consider- 
able number of industrial catalyses at moderate pressures, Knudsen flow is 
the principal mode of transport within the catalyst pellets, as pointed out by 
Wheeler (1951). 

Within the pellets, and during a catalytic conversion, the steady-state 
conditions of Knudsen flow that have been almost exclusively dealt with by 
other investigators (for example, Carman 1950) are not attained. The conditions 
resemble those which would prevail if one of our sorption rate experiments 
could be “ frozen’, at the instant when the fraction of the pore length being 
utilized for adsorption equalled that during the catalytic conversion (see Part I, 
Section V (a)). Thus we may hope that a study of transient sorption will lead 
to a better understanding of reaction rates in pores. This is particularly true 
for fluidized systems, since in these the partial pressure of reactant, at the pore 
mouth, is subject to continual change as the granule circulates within the reactor. 
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SOLVENT EFFECTS IN THE SPECTRA OF BENZENE, TOLUENE, AND 
CHLOROBENZENE AT 2600 AND 2000 A 


By N. 8S. BAYLIss* and Loris HuLMEt 
[Manuscript received February 27, 1953] 


Summary 

The ultraviolet spectra of benzene, toluene, and chlorobenzene at 2600 and 2000 A 
have been measured in carbon tetrachloride, chloroform, cyclohexane, n-hexane, ethanol, 
and water. Compared with the gases the solution spectra are all displaced to the red 
by amounts that agree qualitatively with the predicted effect of the solvent refractive 
index and the transition intensity according to the theory of Bayliss (1950). 
Quantitative agreement with this theory can be obtained only by assuming the effective 
cavity occupied by the solute molecule to be considerably smaller than the actual 
molecular size. The significance of this effect is discussed. The intensities of the 
solution spectra vary with the solvent refractive index, but in a way that is incompatible 
with the classical theory of Chako (1934). A marked increase in the intensity (particu- 
larly in toluene) is found where the solute absorption is close to an absorption band of 
the solvent, that is, for the 2600 A transitions in carbon tetrachloride and to a less 
extent in chloroform. In the 2600 A transition of benzene, a band appears in water, 
chloroform, and carbon tetrachloride that is very close to the position of the (0,0) band 


that is forbidden in the gas spectrum. The nature of this band is discussed. 


I. INTRODUCTION 

The present paper is the first of several in which it is proposed to make a 
careful study of solvent effects on the absorption spectra of organic molecules. 
In spite of the extensive literature on the subject, which we will not attempt 
to review at this stage, solvent effects on spectra are far from being well under- 
stood, a situation which is perhaps only to be expected in view of the difficulty 
of precisely describing the interaction forces between molecules in the liquid 
state. We shall sometimes find it desirable to repeat previous work, for several 
reasons. The fact that solvent effects are often slight changes of a second order 
suggests the need for the greatest possible precision in the measurements; in 
this respect much of the earlier work needs revision in the light of modern 
spectrophotometric technique. Furthermore a great amount of published work 
that gives solution data has been done with other objectives in mind and is not 
reported in a form that is suitable for our present purpose. The effect of solvents 
on spectral intensities, for example, has not in the past been given the attention 
it deserves. 
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Amongst the various ways in which solvents may affect solute spectra, the 
following effects always seem to be present. 


(a) Displacement of Solution Spectrum 

The frequency of the solution spectrum is displaced relative to that of the 
gas. The displacement is usually to the red, and one of us (Bayliss 1950) has 
shown on general theoretical grounds that there should be a red shift in solution 
depending on the solvent refractive index, the size of the solute molecule, and 
the intensity of the transition. This result, at least as far as the refractive index 
is concerned, has been confirmed in several cases (Badger and Pearce 1951; 
Coggeshall and Pozefsky 1951), while Sheppard (1942) in an earlier review 
stated that the refractive index is the dominating influence in all non-polar 
solvents. On the other hand there are examples where the solvent refractive 
index is not the dominating factor (Maddams and Schnurmann 1949), and also 
somewhere the solvent shift is to the blue and not to the red, as in the brown 
solutions of iodine and in the “ blue-shift ” spectra of some nitrogen-containing 
organic compounds (McConnell 1952). In certain merocyanine dye spectra 
studied by Brooker, Keyes, and Heseltine (1951), where the gas spectra are 
unknown, there are large blue shifts relative to normal solvents that seem to 
be correlated not with the refractive index but with the hydrogen bonding 
power of the solvent (Bayliss and McRae 1952). The theory of a red shift 
depending on the solvent refractive index, though approximate, is quite general, 
and the existence of exceptions shows that the electrostatic polarization forces 
considered by this theory are not the only ones that operate between solute and 
solvent, and that the total solvent shift may be the resultant of several types 
of solute-solvent interaction (Bayliss 1950; Herington and Kynaston 1952). 
It is one of the objectives of a study such as this to determine the type of inter- 
action which is dominant in any given case. 


(b) Blurring of Vibrational Structure 

Vibrational structure, when present in the gas spectrum, is blurred and 
sometimes completely obliterated in solution. Some degree of blurring is to be 
expected ; but the reason for complete obliteration in some cases is not fully 
understood. Substantial blurring has been correlated with hydroxylic solvents 
(Brode 1943) ; Kasha (1950), in discussing the spectra of aromatic compounds 
containing hetero-atoms, has shown that ~*<n transitions are greatly blurred 
in solution compared with 7*<7. 


(ec) Modification of Absorption Intensity 

The absorption intensity may be modified in solution. Experimental 
data on this effect are not as abundant as those on frequency displacements, 
partly because true intensities are difficult to measure in gas spectra with well- 
marked vibrational structure. Some authors have used ¢,,, the maximum 
extinction coefficient, as a measure of intensity ; but this is theoretically unsound. 
The true measure of the intensity of an electronic transition is the integrated 
intensity over the whole band system as expressed for example by the oscillator 
strength f (Mulliken and Rieke 1941). There seem to be no quantum-theoretical 
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studies of spectral intensities in solution ; the treatments by Chako (1934) and 
by Kuhn (1935) ore based on classieal theory and predict that f increases in 
solution accordi g to a function of the solvent refractive index. Chako’s 
prediction of increased intensity in solution is realized qualitatively, if not 
quantitatively, in some cases such as the visible absorption of bromine (Bayliss, 
Cole, and Green 1948) ; in other cases such as that of isoprene (Jacobs and Platt 
1948) the intensity in solution seems to be unchanged. 

In this paper we deal with the spectra of benzene and two simple derivatives, 
toluene and chlorobenzene. The gas spectrum of benzene in the ultraviolet 
consists of three electronic band systems; a weak system (f~0-002) near 
2600 A with well-resolved vibrational structure, a moderately intense system 
(f~0-07) near 2000 A with diffuse vibrational structure, and an intense system 
(f~0-7) with practically no vibrational structure and with its maximum near 
1800 A. 

The gas spectra of toluene and chlorobenzene are similar in general to that 
of benzene, with three band systems in each case occurring at approximately 
the same wavelengths and with roughly the same intensities. The intense 
transitions near 1800-1900 A require vacuum technique and can be observed 
in only a very limited range of solvents ; they will not be considered here. Our 
work is concerned with the 2000 and 2600 A transitions which are within the 
range of spectrophotometers of the Beckman type. 

The solvents were chosen with reference to availability, simplicity of 
chemical structure, and variety of properties such as refractive index, dipole 
moment, and hydrogen-bonding power. The solution spectra were measured 
with a Beckman spectrophotometer, and since special attention was being given 
to the intensities, due regard was paid to the characteristics of this type of 
instrument. In spectra such as those of benzene, toluene, and chlorobenzene, 
where there are narrow vibrational bands at least in the 2600 A transition, 
changes in the instrument slit width have a marked effect on the apparent 
values of the extinction coefficients, and to a less extent on the observed positions 
of intensity maxima (see Section II). For this reason, all spectra that have to 
be compared with one another have been measured at constant slit width to avoid 
the difficulties arising from this instrumental source. 


II. EXPERIMENTAL 

All materials were carefully purified by methods derived mainly from 
Weissberger and Proskauer (1935). The criteria of purity such as refractive 
index (n), freezing point (f.p.), density (d), and boiling point (b.p.) are quoted 
below and are compared with those of Timmermans (1950), the latter being 
denoted by T. and given in parentheses. 

Benzene.—B.D.H. AnalaR benzene was shaken with sulphurie acid until 
the acid was colourless and the isatin test for thiophene was negative. It was 
dried, further purified by four fractional freezings, and finally distilled over 
sodium, as 1-4998 (T. =1-4995 by interpolation) ; f.p. 5-50 °C (T. 5-496 °C). 

Toluene.—B.D.H. laboratory reagent was shaken with mercury and then 
with sulphuric acid to remove sulphur compounds and until the isatin test was 

E 
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negative. It was dried successively over calcium chloride and sodium, and 
finally fractionated over sodium, nj> 1:4980 (T.=1-49985); d®° 0-8603 
(T. =0-8622). It seems that likely impurities such as higher alkyl benzenes, 
which have lower values than toluene for n and d, were not completely removed 


by our procedure. 





Chlorobenzene.—3B.D.H. laboratory reagent was dried with calcium chloride 
and fractionated, nj) 1-5240 (T.=1-52460). 





Ethanol.—Commercial ‘“ absolute’ ethanol ex-fermentation was distilled 
with 12N sulphuric acid to remove amine bases, and was then fractionated with 
30 c.c. distilled water per litre to remove benzene. The product was tested in 
the Beckman spectrophotometer and shown to be free of benzene. Its water 
content was determined from measurements of » and d. 


Ethanol (Absolute).—Ethanol (96 per cent.) was refluxed twice with freshly 
calcined lime and distilled, nj 1-3594 (T.=—1-3595). Timmermans (1950) 
states that this treatment forms traces of aldehyde which absorbs at 2100 A. 
Our sample absorbed appreciably at this wavelength (transmission of 1 em 
layer at 2100 A=10 per cent.) ; but it was transparent at longer wavelengths. 

n-Hexane.—B.D.H. laboratory reagent “* specially pure for spectroscopy ” 
was purified by Castille and Henri’s method (Weissberger and Proskauer 1935). 
The product had the high refractive index of n° 1-3770 (T.=1-3717) and the 
low transmission of 46 per cent. (1 cm layer) at 2100 A, indicating that it probably 
still contained traces of unsaturated compounds. 

cycloHexane.—B.D.H. laboratory reagent “ special for spectroscopy ” 
was shaken first with alkaline, and then with acid, potassium permanganate. 
After washing with dilute sodium carbonate solution it was dried over calcium 
chloride and distilled. To remove traces of benzene it was then fractionally 
frozen five times, dried over sodium, and fractionated, nis 1-4282 (T.=1-42834 
by interpolation) ; f.p. 5-6 °C (T.=6-48 °C). The transmission curve showed 
that all absorbing impurities had been removed except one causing very slight 
absorption near 2550 A; this might be either benzene or perhaps 1,3-cyclo- 
hexadiene. The freezing point is low; however, Thompson and Ubbelohde 
(1950) have referred to the difficulty of obtaining ‘“‘ convergence ”’ in the freezing 
point of this compound. 


Chloroform.—B.D.H. AnalaR chloroform, which had been stored in the 
dark over calcium chloride, was fractionated over fresh calcium chloride 
immediately before use, mn? 1:4453 (T.=1-4455); b.p. 60-8-61-0 °C 
(T.=61-2 °C). 

Carbon Tetrachloride.-—The B.D.H. material (technical) was shaken three 
times with alcoholic sodium hydroxide at 50-60 °C to remove carbon disulphide, 
washed with water until the iodoform test indicated that all aleohol had been 
removed, dried over calcium chloride, and fractionated, n> 1:4590 (T.=1-4597 
by interpolation); b.p. 76-7-76:8°C (T.=76-75 °C). The transmission 
(1 em layer) was 25 per cent at 2650 A. 


Water.—Laboratory distilled water was redistilled twice from glass. 
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(a) Procedure 

Extinction coefficients were measured with a Beckman quartz spectro- 
photometer, model DU. The path lengths were 1 cm and 1 mm (both nominal*), 
the latter path being obtained by inserting 0-9 em silica spacers in the 1 em 
cells. One cell was always reserved for the pure solvent, the other for the 
solution being investigated. Cell matching factors were determined over the 
complete range of wavelengths so that the appropriate correction could be 
applied where necessary to the extinction measurements. In practice, the 
correction was needed only when using cells plus spacers in the shortest wave- 
length range. When working with a 1 mm path length near a solvent absorption 
band, that is, in a region where the solvent absorbs appreciably, it was also 
necessary to correct the extinctions for the slight difference in path length 
between the solvent and solution ceils. 

When an absorption spectrum has well-resolved vibrational structure, as 
in all the cases studied in this paper, the measured extinction coefficients are 
quite sensitive to the slit width in an instrument of the Beckman type when the 
wavelength band transmitted by the slit is comparable in width with the 
vibrational bandwidths in the spectrum. We therefore kept the slit as narrew 
as possible, and more important we kept the slit width constant in each series of 
measurements of one solute in a series of solvents. In some of the later measure- 
ments the instrument sensitivity was increased, and the required slit width 
reduced correspondingly, by substituting a 10,000 MQ resistor for the standard 
2000 MQ phototube load resistor in the Beckman instrument. The nominal 
bandwidths in each case are shown in the usual way in Figures 1-9. 

Depending on the intensity of the spectrum, the solutions ranged in con- 
centration between 0-005 and 0-0001M. Standard stock solutions were made 
up by adding solute to previously weighed standard flasks partly filled with 
solvent, and finding the weight of the added solute by difference. The stock 
solutions were then made up to volume by adding pure solvent. Stock solutions 
were diluted, by a factor never exceeding 1: 100, to obtain the solutions for 
measurement. The standard flasks, the pipettes, and the microburette were all 
calibrated for both water and benzene. 


(b) Results 

The results have been expressed as molar extinction coefficients ¢ defined 

by the usual formula 
logy9 (Io/I) =eel, 

where J, and J are respectively the incident and transmitted intensities, ¢ is the 
concentration (mol 1-1), and / is the path length (cm). They are plotted in 
Figures 1-9 as curves of ¢ against the wave number vy. These curves were 
drawn from readings at intervals of 2-5, 5, or 10 A, depending on the degree of 
fine structure. The solvents are identified by the following number code: 
2, carbon tetrachloride ; 3, chloroform ; 4, cyclohexane ; 5, n-hexane ; 6, ethanol 
(absolute) ; 6’, ethanol (95 per cent.); 6, ethanol (91 per cent.) ; 7, water. 


5 


* In the calculations we used the actual lengths as given by the manufacturers. 
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The main peaks have been Gesignated arbitrarily by the letters a, b, 
the values of « and v at these peaks are recorded and compareu with the gas 


o% 


values where known, in Tables 1-6. The peak frequencies were obtained from 
the plotted curves by two observers whose estimates generally agreed within 
100r15cm-1. The intensity of each transition can be expressed by the oscillator 
strength f, defined by 


f=4:-313 x10 | edy. 
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Fig. 1.—Benzene (2600 A) in cyclohexane (4), n-hexane (5), ethanol (6), 


and water (7). 


The f values were calculated from the e-v curves by graphical integration ; in 
the case of the 2600 A transition from the long wavelength onset of the absorption 
to the minimum between the 2600 and 2000 A transitions, for the 2000 A 
transitions between this minimum and 2000 A. Absorption by the solvent 
in some cases made it impossible to obtain the complete f for the 2600 A 
transition ; in these we have computed f to arbitrary cut-offs designated in each 
case. Values of f, together with gas values where known, are given in Table 7. 


(c) Experimental Errors 
Experimental errors are difficult to assess, since some of them depend on 
instrumental factors that are not readily controlled. Concentrations of solutions 
were known to within better than 1 per cent. Cell lengths were given by the 
manufacturers to 0-001 em. In the 2600 A region, repetition of readings using 


new sclutions checked with original readings to within 1 per cent. We estimate 
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the probable error in this region as about 2 per cent. subject to the effect of slit 
width, which we kept narrow, particulariy in the toluene and chlorobenzene 
spectra. Absolute frequencies depend on the manufacturer’s calibration of the 
spectrophotometer, this was checked at the line Ha in the hydrogen source. 
Relative frequencies between different spectra are probably good at least to 
within 20 em-}. 
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Fig. 2.—Benzene (2600 A) in carbon tetrachloride (2), chloroform (3), 


and cyclohexane (4). 


In the 2000 A region, errors are greater owing to the increasing effect of 
stray light and the wider slits that had to be employed. Corrections for cell 
matching factors amounted to as much as 7 per cent. when the 0-1 cm cells were 
used in this region. All the pure solvents absorb appreciably in this region, and 
corrections had to be applied since the path lengths in the pure solvent and 
solution cells were not equal. Duplicate measurements differed by as much as 
4 percent. It is possible that results in this region are subject to errors of up to 
10 per cent. in e. 
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III. Discussion 
(a) Frequency Displacements 
The magnitude of the red shift due to the solvent refractive index was 
derived by one of us (Bayliss 1950) on the basis of a simplified model in which 
the solute transition was regarded as the creation of a point dipole at the centre 
of a spherical cavity in a continuous dielectric solvent medium. The resulting 


expression was 
Av=C PaaS teed 1 
¥=o= vas (sn :} eoececesrecceecesesen ( ) 


where f is the oscillator strength of the transition, v is the frequency in em-!, 
a is the cavity radius, and n is the refractive index of the solvent at the frequency 
v. The numerical factor C was found to be between 7 x10° and 10!° 
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Fig. 3.—Benzene (2000 A) in cyclohexane (4), n-hexane (5), 
ethanol (6), and water (7). 


In applying equation (1) to the results of Tables 1-6, it is seen that all the 
solution spectra are displaced to the red as compared with the gas state. In 
any one spectrum the different vibrational bands are displaced by approximately 
equal but not identical amounts, showing that there are small changes in the 
vibrational frequencies superimposed on the shift of each electronic transition 
as a whole. Our results do not confirm the statement quoted by Sheppard 
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(1942) that, in the 2600 A transition of benzene, the low frequency bands are 
displaced to the red and the high frequency bands to the violet. Displacements 
of selected vibrational bands are summarized in Table 7, together with values of 
f, n, and the appropriate functions of n. In the 2600 A transitions the shifts 
are between 100 and 500 cm-! and show an obvious qualitative correlation with 
the solvent refractive index. The 2000 A transition of benzene is displaced by 
about four times the amount of that at 2600 A; the 2000 A transition of toluene 
is too diffuse to measure the shifts accurately ; gas data are lacking for the 
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Fig. 4.—Toluene (2600 A) in chloroform (3), cyclohexane (4), and water (7). 


2000 A transition of chlorobenzene, whose displacements are therefore referred 
in Table 7 to the solution in water. These shifts also correlate with the 
appropriate value of n in each case, and it appears that equation (1) is at least 
qualitatively valid for all the spectra in Table 7, suggesting that the refractive 
index effect is dominant in all the cases considered in this paper. 

The quantitative application of equation (1) can be tested in several ways. 
Firstly, it is predicted that Av should be a linear function of either (n? —1)/(2n?+-1) 
or f(n?—1)/(2n?+1), and both of these refractive index functions have been 
included in Table 7. Since f varies from solvent to solvent, it seems rational 
to choose the latter function for test, and Figure 10 shows Ay plotted against 
f(n®—1)/(2n?+1). In order to obtain comparable results over the whole range 
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of solvents, it has been necessary to use the values of f computed to the arbitrary 
cut-offs designated in Table 7. The predicted linear relation is satisfactory 
for the 2600 A transitions of benzene and toluene, except for anomalous points 


in water. The 2600 A transition of chlorobenzene also gives a straight line, 
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Fig. 5.—Toluene (2600 A) in carbon tetrachloride (2), cyclohexane 
(4), n-hexane (5), and ethanol (6). 


which, however, does not pass through the origin. In the 2000 A transitions, 
the points for benzene depart considerably from the predicted linearity, while 
the chlorobenzene points are satisfactorily linear, but owing to the absence of 
gas data it is not known whether the line would pass through the origin if the 
displacements had been reckoned from the gas spectrum instead of from the 
solution in water. 
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Equation (1) furthermore predicts that for the different transitions of any 
one solute, Av should be proportienal to the oscillator strength f. Table 7 
shows that this is true in a qualitative sense, since the shifts observed in the 
moderately strong 2000 A transitions of benzene and chlorobenzene are between 
two and four times those of the weaker 2600 A transitions. Quantitatively 
it seems that other factors are involved. Taking the one example of benzene in 
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Fig. 6.—Toluene (2000 A) in cyclohexane (4), n-hexane (5), ethanol (6), and 
water (7). 


cyclohexane, the red shift of the 2000 A transition is about 3-5 times that of the 
transition at 2600 A; the oscillator strengths, however, are in the ratio of 
about 45:1. 

This quantitative discrepancy leads to the discussion of the absolute 
magnitude of the red shift as predicted by the complete application of 
equation (1). The only uncertain and not directly measurable quantity in 
this equation is a, the cavity radius. In the case of the intense (V, NV) transition 
of benzene at 1800 A, Bayliss (1950) showed that the red shift in n-heptane could 
be accounted for by equation (1) by assuming a to be between 2-6 and 3-0 A, 
values which are close to the known dimensions of the benzene molecule. If 
we use the case of benzene in cyclohexane as representative of the data in this 
paper, equation (1) accounts for the red shift of the 2000 A transition if a=1-5 A, 
and of the 2600 A transition ifa—0-7 A. Thus the required value of a becomes 
progressively less than the actual solute molecular radius the weaker the 
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transition. It is also worth noting that Bayliss (1950) also found that the red 
shifts in the weak visible transitions of bromine and iodine required a to be near 
0-7 A, a value considerably less than the actual molecular radii. 

The results of the preceding paragraph seem to have a significance whose 
theoretical nature is not quite clear. An alternative way of expressing them is 
to say that weak (forbidden) transitions have much greater red shifts than are 
predicted by equation (1). The model employed in this equation of a point 
dipole in a spherical cavity is an obviously artificial one, and it is known for 
example from the work of Scholte (1949) that the value of the constant C of 
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Fig. 7.—Chlorobenzene (2600 A) in cyclohexane (4), n-hexane (5), and ethanol (6). 


equation (1) is changed if the cavity is not spherical. This, however, cannot 
explain the results, since even if our value of C is incorrect because the solute 
molecule is not spherical, this is no reason why C should have different values 
for different transitions in the same solute. On the other hand the transition 
dipole is not strictly in an empty cavity in the solvent, since actually it is 
embedded in the solute molecule whose ‘“ electronic atmosphere’ is not very 
different from that of the solvent molecules. If the transition dipole is small and 
is located well ‘‘ inside ’’ the solute molecule, the ‘‘ outer’ part of the solute 
molecule might legitimately be regarded as forming part of the solvent so far as 
electrostatic polarization forces are concerned. This may well be the reason 
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why the effective cavity radius a is smaller for the weaker transitions with smaller 
transition dipoles ; unfortunately the complete discussion of this question seems 
to be beyond the resources of current theory. 


(b) Intensities 
According to the theory of Chako (1934), oscillator strengths in solution 
should be increased relative to the gas state by the factor (n?+-2)?/9n, where 
n is the solvent refractive index (Mulliken and Rieke 1941). For values of 
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Fig. 8.—Chlorobenzene (2600 A) in carbon tetrachloride (2), cyclo- 
hexane (4), and water (7). 


m—=1-37, 1-47, and 1-54 (covering roughly the range of » in Table 7), the 
respective values of the Chako factor are 1-22, 1-31, and 1-38. Unfortunately, 
gas intensity data seem to be available only for benzene (2600 and 2000 A) 
and for toluene (2000 A). In each of these cases the intensities in the solvents 
of lower refractive index, such as water and ethanol, are less than in the gas, 
instead of 20 to 30 per cent. greater as predicted. Almasy and Laemmel’s 
(1951) value of 0-0020 for the gaseous f in benzene (2600 A) is probably uncertain 
owing to the difficulty of measuring the intensity of a band system with sharply 
resolved fine structure. (Their value of f=0-0016 for this system in hexane is 
very close to ours.) On the other hand, the gasevus f’s for the more diffuse 
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systems at 2000 A in benzene and toluene should be reliable. It seems that 
Chako’s classical theory is not adequate for these spectra, in keeping with the 
conclusion reached by Jacobs and Platt (1948). 

Comparing the solution spectra amongst themselves, and using the f’s 
taken to the arbitrary cut-offs (Table 7), it is seen that the 2600 A transitions 
of all three compounds have practically identical intensities in water, ethanol, 
n-hexane, and cyclohexane, and that the intensity shows a sharp rise in each 
sase in chloroform and carbon tetrachloride. The rise is particularly marked 
in the case of toluene in carbon tetrachloride, where f is nearly double that in 
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Fig. 9.—Chlorobenzene (2000 A) in cyclohexane (4), n-hexane (5), ethanol (6), 
and water (7). 


n-hexane, and in all cases it is much greater than would be expected if the 
Chako factor governed the intensity ratios between solvents. We believe it to 
be significant that this sharp increase in f occurs when the solvent has an absorp- 
tion band close to that of the solute ; in both chloroform and carbon tetrachloride 
absorption by the solvent confines measurements to the low frequency edge of 
the solute transition. Unpublished work by one of us (N.S.B.) shows that the 
perturbing influence of the solvent on the solute should be particularly strong 
when solvent and solute have excited states that are close together in energy. 
The 2000 A transitions (see Table 7) all show a steady increase in f as the solvent 
nm increases ; here too the increases are always greater than would be predicted 
by the Chako factor. 


(c) The a’ Band in Benzene (2600 A) 
An interesting feature of the benzene spectra in Figures 1 and 2 (see also 
Table 1) is the appearance of a new band or shoulder, which we have designated 
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a’, occurring between the a and b bands in water, chloroform, and carbon tetra- 
chloride, but not in the gas or in the other solvents. While our work was in 
progress, we learned that this band had already been reported in carbon tetra- 
chloride solution by Ham, Platt, and McConnell (1951), and that Ham (1953)* 
has shown it to be present as the first member of a progression in a glassy hydro- 
carbon solvent at liquid nitrogen temperatures, and considerably enhanced when 
the glassy solvent contains carbon tetrachloride. 
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Fig. 10.—Plots of frequency displacements against function of solvent refractive 
index and transition intensity. Benzene (2600 A); @ Toluene (2600 A) ; 
© Chlorobenzene (2600 A) ; (2000 A) ; Chlorobenzene 
(2000 A) (shift referred to chlorobenzene in water). The vertical scale gives 
f.(n?—1)/(2n2+1) x10 for benzene at 2600A; /f.(n?—1)/(2n?+1) x 10° 
at 2600A; f.(n?—1)/(2n?+1) x10? for chloro- 
benzene and benzene at 2000 A. 


Benzene 


for 
toluene and chlorobenzene 


The 2600 A transition (1B,,<-1A,,) in benzene gas is forbidden, and the 
(0, 0) band does not appear in the gas or in most solvents. Band b is a (1<0) 
transition involving the excited state e+, vibration whose frequency in the gas is 
520 cm Band a is the (0<-1) transition 
, ground-state frequency of 606 cm-! (Sponer 
Thus the a and b bands are separated by 1128 cm-! (520+606) 
The bands 
. are the (1<0) progression involving the totally symmetrical frequency 
whose value for the gas in the excited state is 923 em-!. In solution (Table 1), 
the intervals between these bands are somewhat variable since the observed 
peak maxima are necessarily averaged over groups of bands which are resolved 


1and which makes the transition allowed. 
involving the corresponding e 
et al. 1939). 
in the gas state and by 1145 cm~-', for example, in n-hexane. 
b,c, d, . 


* We are indebted io Mr. J. 8. Ham for the privilege of seeing his paper in manuscript. 
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TABLE 1 
BENZENE, 2600 A TRANSITION 
Values of vy (em~') and e¢ (in italics slit width=0:-50 mm 
Carbon 
Band Gas* Water Ethanol | n-Hexane cyclo- Chloro- Tetra- 
(91%) Hexane form chloride 
(7) (6”) (5) (4) (3) (2) 
a 37482 ~37230 ~37230 ~37175 ~37175 Band too diffuse 
8 9 10 s 
b 38610 38460 38340 38320 38280 38223 38150 
109 134 140 137 134 164 
c 39533 39390 39265 39255 39225 39165 39075 
177 196 206 201 192 222 
d | 40455 40320 40200 40180 40150 40080 40000 
127 157 164 161 153 187 
e 41377 41220 41120 41120 41070 — 
81 94 97 95 
F | 42298 ~42090 41880 41930 41850 — 
47 51 51 50 
g | 43022+ | ~42910 42750 42750 42700 _ 
| 28 30 30 29 
h | 43952+ | ~43750 43670 43670 43670 — 
16 17 18 15 
a’ — New Shoulder | Shoulder 
shoulder at (more re- 
appears at 37750 em!) solved) at 
37950 em-! e= 40-50 |\37600 cm- 


20 
e=38 


c= 66 


* Gas data from Sponer (1947), except those marked + which are from Lauer and Oda (1936). 


Values of vy (em-!) and ¢ (in italics) ; 





Band Gas* 
b 49970 
~6600 
c 50900 
~6300 


* Gas data from Pickett, Muntz, and McPherson (1951). 


TABLE 2 


BENZENE, 2000 A TRANSITION 


Water 
(7) 


49100 
7000 


49900 
6700 


slit 
Ethanol 
(6”) 


48900 
7300 


49700 
~7000 


width 


1-0 mm 


n-Hexane 


(5) 


49000 


8100 


49800 


7800 


cycloHexane 


(4) 


48900 
7880 


49700 
7360 
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TABLE 3 
TOLUENE, 2600 A TRANSITION 


Values of v (em~') and ¢ (in italics); slit width=0-15 mm 





Carbon 


Band Gas* Water Ethanol | n-Hexane cyclo- Chloro- Tetra- 
(94%) Hexane form chloride 
(7) (6’) (5) (4) (3) (2) 
a 37473 37310 37220 37230 37210 37090 36970 
197 239 247 247 229 —~300 
b 37938 L 37760 37725 37725 
37999 J 173 177 180 
Cc 38401 38240 38170 38180 38150 38060 37980 
229 260 264 266 273 ~372 
d 38665 Structure 38440 38460 38440 
indistinct 215 217 222 
e 39365 39160 39120 39120 38980 
| 196 189 193 219 
f | 39593 L 39370 39370 39370 
| 39623 f 183 180 185 
gt | Structure ~40080 40160 40080 
| too 129 118 27 
complex 
h Shoulder | Shoulder | Shoulder 
i | is 
e’ | 39191 V. slight V. slight | V. slight 38840 
shoulder shoulder shoulder 220 


* Gas data from Sponer (1942). 


+ Band g is one of three diffuse bands. 


TABLE 4 


TOLUENE, 2000 A TRANSITION 


Values of ¢ 


Band* Water E 
(7) 
ct 6400 


* Bands are extremely diffuse, 


intensity factor. 


+ Band c has its maximum at 


(in italics) 


thanol n-Hexane cycloHexane 
(6) (5) (4) 
6950 7800 8100 


but appear to be coincident except for the 


~48100 cm~! in each solvent. 
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in the gas spectrum. However, we found the average spacing in our six solvents 
to be 930 em-}, 

The missing (0,0) band in the gas should occur at a frequency 520 em-! 
lower than that of band b. Now the interval between b and a’ in water is 
510 em-—!, in chloroform 470 cm}, and in carbon tetrachloride 550 em-!. Bearing 
in mind the limited accuracy of our measurements, especially where shoulders 
such as a’ are concerned, these values suggest strongly that a’ is in fact the (0, 0) 
band which has become allowed as the result of solvent-solute interaction. 
The (0, 0) band, and the progression based on it (J series) appear in solid benzene 
owing to the effect of crystal forces in breaking down the D,, symmetry of the 
isolated benzene molecule (Sponer et al. 1939). When one considers a solute 
molecule surrounded by a solvent cage, one might similarly expect the symmetry 
of the solute molecule to be modified, especially when the solvent exerts a strong 
perturbation, as carbon tetrachloride undoubtedly does on benzene (see intensity 
results above). Such an effect might depend, not on the symmetry of the 
individual solvent molecule, but on the geometry of the way in which the solvent 
molecules can pack around the solute. 

On the other hand Ham (1953), after carefully reviewing the data in solid 
benzene and in the glassy solvents, concludes that the a’ band and its accom- 
panying progression are more likely to be due to a separate electronic transition 
involving an upper state of symmetry *#,,. The enhancement in glassy solvents 
containing carbon tetrachloride is regarded by him as the result of the effect of 
the heavy chlorine atoms of the solvent in increasing spin-orbit coupling and 
thus relaxing the prohibition of the singlet-triplet transition. This effect 
does not account for our observation that the a’ band appears in water, a solvent 
that does not possess heavy atoms. It is also a remarkable coincidence that 
the a’ band appears so close to the predicted (0,0) position. Ham (1953) has 
pointed out that there are small frequency discrepancies in the crystal and glassy 
solvent data that are not easy to account for if the J series is a (0, 0) progression 
involving the 'B,, state, so that it seems that the final decision must await 
further data. 


2u 


(d) Fine Structure 

The compounds studied in this paper add little to our understanding of the 
blurring of fine structure in solution. In benzene (2600 A), blurring is more 
prominent in those solvents where the a’ band appears (water, chloroform, 
carbon tetrachloride); in toluene (2600 A) it is most marked in water and 
chloroform ; in chlorobenzene (2600 A) it is evident in water. In the diffuse 
2000 A transitions it is slightly more pronounced in water than in the other 
solvents (Figs. ‘-9). There is no marked correlation with the hydroxylic nature 
of the solvent, since the spectra in ethanol are, in general, almost as well resolved 


, 


as those in n-hexane. 
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Values of vy (em-) and ¢ 


Band Gas* 
a 37052 
b 37577 
c 38018 
d 38504 
e 38981 
tf Structure 
too 
complex 
g 
h 
i, J 


TABLE 


5 


CHLOROBENZENE, 2600 A TRANSITION 


Water 


(7) 


36950 
128 
Shoulder 
~37520 
~127 
37920 
185 
38400 
157 
38910 
149 
Shoulder 
—~39290 
—~126 
39920 
103 
~40790 
~65 


Shoulder 


Ethanol 
(100%) 
(6) 


36870 
172 


37420 


37 
37840 
23 
38300 
179 
38840 
184 
Shoulder 
~39200 
~144 
39840 
125 
—~40860 
74 
Shoulder 


n-Hexane 


36830 
215 


37380 


137 
37790 
277 
38240 
175 
38760 
200 

Shoulder 
—~39200 
~138 
39780 
126 
~40820 
74 


Shoulder 


(in italics); slit width=0-15 mm 


cyclo- 
Hexane 


(4) 


36800 
221 


37340 


141 
37770 
283 
38240 
187 
38760 
207 


39140 
147 
39740 
133 
40720 
78 
Shoulder 
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Carbon 


Chloro- Tetra- 
form chloride 
(3) (2 
36730 36640 
219 
Shoulder 
37720 37630 
296 
38220 38180 
205 
38700 38650 
223 
Shoulder Shoulder 
~39120 
~~161 
39740 39680 
157 


*Gas data from Sponer and Wollman (1941). 


TABLE 6 


CHLOROBENZENE, 2000 A TRANSITION 
Values of vy (cm-') and ¢ (in italics); slit width=1-0 mm 


Band Gas Water Ethanol n-Hexane cycloHexane 

(7) (6’) (5) (4) 

a Data not ~45720 45600 45500 

available 5800 6360 6580 

b a 46670 46540 46440 46340 

5800 7360 8080 8380 

c - ~47620 ~47620 47440 } 47300 

| 6100 7320 7900 8240 
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ELECTROKINETIC PROPERTIES OF CASSITERITE 
By D. J. O°CONNOR* and A. 8. BUCHANAN* 
[Manuscript received February 4, 1953] 


Summary 

Simultaneous ¢-potential and surface conductivity measurements have been made 
on three samples of cassiterite (SnO,) in water, in solutions of HCl, alkalis, inorganic 
salts, and the flotation collector reagent sodium cetyl sulphate. It is probable that 
the intrinsic surface charge of cassiterite in water is negative and that it is due to surface 
ionization as a very weak acid. Two of the solids possessed a negative surface whilst 
the positive charge of the third seemed to be due to ionization of a strongly basic 
impurity. Those samples having a negative charge showed little reaction with sodium 
cetyl sulphate alone, but appreciable adsorption of cetyl sulphate ion took place in acid 
solution. On the other hand, the sample with the positive surface reacted with cetyl 
sulphate ion even in the absence of acid. In all cases adsorption of cetyl sulphate was 
completely reversible. 


I. INTRODUCTION 

Because cassiterite (SnO,) is the major source of tin, its surface chemistry 
has been the subject of several investigations, particularly with regard to 
the selective separation of the mineral from its ores by collectors. Hergt, 
Rogers, and Sutherland (1947) investigated the collecting action of sodium cetyl 
sulphate (NaCS) on cassiterite using both captive bubble and cylinder flotation 
tests. More recently Edwards and Ewers (1951) studied in detail the adsorption 
of sodium cetyl sulphate on natural and synthetic samples of cassiterite and 
found that significant adsorption occurred only at pH <5, and further, that 
flotation of cassiterite by cetyl sulphate was efficient only under such conditions 
of pH. 

Cassiterite is a suitable material for electrokinetic studies, since it occurs 
as massive crystals which may readily be ground to a size suitable for preparing 
porous packings for the streaming potential cell. In addition it is virtually 
insoluble (hence giving the requisite high resistances for observing streaming 
potentials), and yet there is reason to believe that there are groups on its surface 
capable of ionization, and thus producing an electrical double layer, namely, 


oC 
S 


\ OH O Ht 
Sn=0 + HQ ——- , one ea’ 


OH No H* 


Cassiterite has the 6,3 coordination rutile structure (Wells 1950) with oxide 
anions, arranged in octahedra, coordinating the stannic ions, and it is reasonable 


* Chemistry Department, University of Melbourne. 
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to suppose that a part of the crystal surface will consist of oxide ions, able to 
take part in the above reaction. Edwards and Ewers (1951) have shown that 
the surface groups are amphoteric in nature. 

Cassiterite resembles silica in the properties of surface hydration and ioniza- 
tion. Wood (1946) suggests that the negative charge possessed by silica when 
in contact with water may arise either by adsorption of hydroxyl ions or by 
formation of a surface layer of partly ionized silicic acid gel. He considers 
that no distinction can be drawn between these two processes. 

Jacobs (1952) has similarly attributed the negative potential of an arsenious 
sulphide sol to dissociation of the pseudo sol acid formed by reaction of As,S, 
with water. In addition Ghosh, Chakravarty, and Kundu (1951) found that 
the charge of a MnO, sol was negative, and our interpretation of their results 
is that this is due to surface dissociation similar to the above. 

Gaudin and Sun (1946) investigated the electrokinetic potential of cassiterite 
in relation to its flotation properties. Electrophoretic measurements on one 
sample showed that the solid was negatively charged with a C-potential of 23 mV. 
Increase of hydrogen ion concentration made the potential less negative, whilst 
increase of hydroxyl ion concentration made it more negative. The double 
layer was therefore supposed to arise from adsorption of hydrogen and hydroxy] 
ions by the solid ; in water alone an excess adsorption of the latter would account 
for the negative surface. As the subsequent discussion will show, this 
explanation is inadequate, particularly in view of the ion exchange properties 
of cassiterite. 

During the present investigation the C-potential and surface conductivity 
of cassiterite have been studied in water and in solutions of alkalis, an acid, 
inorganic salts, and the flotation collector reagent sodium cetyl sulphate. 


II. ELECTROKINETIC CALCULATIONS 
The (C-potential was calculated from streaming potential measurements 
using the Helmholtz-Smoluchowski equation modified to take account of surface 
conductance, namely, 
4nyEx' 
me ° 


t= 
where 7, is the viscosity, D the dielectric constant of the liquid within the double 
layer, EZ the streaming potential, and P the pressure under which liquid is forced 
through the plug. x’ is the conductivity of the liquid within the pores of the 
plug, and was determined experimentally from the measured resistance R of 


the plug, and its ‘ cell constant’ C, thus 
, CO 

x . 

R 


C was determined by measuring the resistance of the plug filled with 0-1N KCl 
of known conductivity. 

Surface conductivity (x,) is due to the excess of ions in the double layer as 
compared with the bulk of the solution and x’ is therefore the sum of the surface 
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conductivity and the bulk conductivity of the streaming liquid. Specific surface 
conductivity defined in this way has the dimensions of ohm-! em-!, and for 
comparative purposes is a more convenient quantity to use than the quantity 
defined by Bikerman (1940) which has the dimensions ohm. 

There has been much speculation in the literature as to the appropriate 
values of dielectric constant within the double layer (for example, Grahame 
1950 ; Conway, Bockris, and Ammar 1951). However, correct values are as yet 
uncertain, and hence C-potentials have been calculated using values of D for the 
solvent in bulk at each experimental temperature. Whilst values of 
obtained are not absolute, they are useful for comparative purposes. 


y 
¢ 8o 


As in previous publications (Buchanan and Heymann 1948, 1949), the 
convention is adopted of giving to the C-potential the same sign as that of the 
charge on the solid surface. This procedure is convenient when interpreting 
the effects of electrolytes on the C-potential, since such effects have usually 
been explained in terms of preferential ion adsorption by the solid, for example, 
preferential adsorption of a positive ion by a solid with a negative C-potential 
reduces the absolute magnitude of this potential. Over small concentration 
ranges the change in € has been taken as giving an approximate indication of the 
change in surface charge density on the solid (that is, of ion adsorption). How- 
ever, over larger concentration ranges a complete treatment must also include 
the effects of variation in double layer thickness. Such a treatment will be pre- 
sented in a subsequent paper. 


III. EXPERIMENTAL METHOD AND MATERIALS 

The streaming cell was similar in design to that used by Buchanan and 
Heymann (1948) for the investigation of sparingly soluble sulphates. The 
crystals were packed in an 11 mm diameter glass tube between two perforated 
bright platinum electrodes, about 4 cm apart. To prevent crystals of cassiterite 
escaping through the holes of the electrodes, a layer of large crystals (—22 +30 
B.8.S. mesh) was packed next to each electrode and the bulk of the packing 
(—52 +72 B.S.S. mesh) was held tightly in place between these layers. The 
rate of streaming of liquid through the plugs was about 7 ml/min/em Hg. 

The streaming potentials were measured with a Cambridge valve potentio- 
meter, values from a few millivolts up to 2 or 3 V being recorded. An A.C, 
bridge (Philips type T.A. 160) was used for measuring streaming cell resistances, 
values of which were as high as 3 to 4 MQ. 

To avoid contamination of the cassiterite with surface active impurities, 
all solutions were prepared using distilled water from which organic matter 
had been removed by a second distillation from alkaline permanganate in an 
all-glass still. This water had a specific conductivity of <1-0 x10-*® ohm- em-}. 
Electrolyte solutions were prepared from A.R. chemicals, recrystallized from 
conductivity water when necessary.* 


* The authors are indebted to Mr. W. E. Ewers, Division of Industrial Chemistry, C.S.I.R.O., 
for provision of the pure sodium cetyl sulphate used in this investigation. 
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Three samples (A, B, and C) of cassiterite of Australian origin were investi- 
gated. Sample A was air ground in a glass mortar and the fines (—100 B.S.S. 
mesh) eliminated by decantation of a watar slurry. The crystals were then 
repeatedly washed with warm conductivity water and dried in an electric oven 
at 110°C. Both samples B and C were air ground in an iron mortar, then 
fractionated and thoroughly washed as above. Sample A contained 74-6 
per cent., B 75-4 per cent., and C 75-8 per cent. tin, as compared with 78-77 
per cent. required for pure cassiterite.* 

After fusion with Na,O, and extraction with HCl, qualitative tests confirmed 
the presence of iron in all samples; that in sample B, however, was greatly in 
excess of the amounts present in A and C. Qualitative spectrographic analysis 
also recorded the following elements (amongst others) as impurities : Na (except 
in sample B), Ca, Mg, Al, Si, Cr, Cu, and Mn. 

Samples of cassiterite (0-5 g, ground to less than 200 mesh in an iron 
mortar) were shaken with 10 ml of conductivity water, and the pH changes of the 
suspensions noted (Table 1). These measurements indicate that small amounts 
of alkaline impurity are present in samples B and C, that in sample B being 
appreciable. 


TABLE 1 


PH MEASUREMENTS OF CASSITERITE SUSPENSIONS 


Initial pH 





Sample (dist. H,O) Final pH 
| 6-0 6-0 
B 61 7-4 
( 6-0 6-5 


In the subsequent discussion, samples A and C are bracketed together, a 
procedure warranted by their similar electrokinetic behaviour. Sample B, 
on the other hand, was characteristically different in its properties and therefore 
is considered separately. 


IV. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION: SAMPLES A AND C 
(a) The C-Potential in Water 
The charge on both samples A and C in conductivity water was negative. 
On the basis of this observation and in accord with the interpretation of Edwards 
and Ewers (1951) it is suggested that the electric double layer at the cassiterite- 


* We are indebted to Mr. T. F. Wallace, Ore Dressing Section, C.S.I.R.O., for performing 
these analyses. 
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water interface is produced by surface ionization, the reaction in neutral or 
slightly acid solution being 


\ OH \ sO : H* 
Sn === Sn 
/ \ou 4 N\o 


H* 


The highly mobile hydrogen ions reside in the outer part of the double layer and 
the surface is left with a negative charge. This representation is schematic only 
and is not intended to indicate that each surface Sn++++ has 2 dissociable groups 
attached to it. 

Some typical values of ¢ for samples A and C in conductivity water are 
given in Table 2. When dissolved CO, was removed from the streaming water, 
the negative potential increased from 288 to 380 mV, suggesting that dissociation 
of the cassiterite is very sensitive to hydrogen ion concentration, an observation 
confirmed when using HCl solutions as streaming liquids (Section IV (b)). The 
variation in potentials in Table 2 is probably due mainly to variation in the pH 
of the water, since normally CO, was not excluded from the system. 


TABLE 2 


MEAN VALUES OF C-POTENTIAL OF CASSITERITE IN CONDUCTIVITY WATER 











Sample Treatment C-Potential 
(mV) 
A Initial value om oy is te —288 
CO,-free conductivity water aa ss —380 
After treatment with HCl ne ce —241 
After treatment with NaOH = ee —246 
After treatment with Ba(NQ,), .. my —249 
After treatment with K,Fe(CN), at —209 
After treatment with NaCS Pn és —216 
After treatment with NaCS and 1 x10-4N 
HCl .. ia <A <a cn ee —248 
C Initial value ‘ - is val —103 
| After treatment with HCl ns i —170 
| After treatment with NaCS gts 128 


After treatment with NaCS and 1 x 10-4N 
HCl .. io - % i aie 130 


The surface conductivity (x,) of samples A and C in water was 7-0 and 
6-8 x10-* ohm-! cm-! respectively, as compared with the bulk specific con- 
ductivity of redistilled water of 1-0 x10-* ohm-! em-!. Other sparingly soluble 
solids such as BaSO,, PbCrO,, ZnS, etc. previously investigated (Buchanan and 
Heymann 1948; O’Connor and Buchanan, unpublished data) have negligible 
surface conductivity. The high value for cassiterite is in part to be explained 
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by the comparatively large C-potential (high surface charge density) and also 
by the high mobility of the hydrogen ions in the diffuse layer. It appears that 
in this case diffuse layer ions provide surface conductance ; ions in the inner 
layer may also contribute although their mobilities are probably much reduced. 


(b) The C-Potential in Acid Solution 
Even in very low concentrations of HCl (1x10-5N) the potential of the 
cassiterite was reduced to zero (Fig. 1); this could be due to repression of 
dissociation of the surface groups, and/or to preferential adsorption of hydrogen 
ons by the solid, namely, 





\ /0 \ sO |} 
TaN + H*cr pn pee @ 
o \o | Ht 


The first process seems most important since the dissociation is very sensitive 
to hydrogen ion; no other electrolyte was found capable of reversing the sign 
of the charge. The merits of the second mechanism are more doubtful: some 
adsorption of HC! into the double layer must occur since the surface conductivity 
for sample A increases from 7 x10-® to 12 x10-* ohm~! em- in 1 x10-5N HCl, 
but this may be due to preferential adsorption of chloride by the solid, the 
hydrogen ion remaining in the diffuse layer. It is necessary to postulate this 
process in explanation of the curve in higher concentrations. 

The solids develop positive potentials in concentrations greater than 
1x10-5N, and above 1x10-4N the values decrease slightly with increasing 
concentration (Fig. 1). It is probable that the amphoteric stannic oxide reacts 
in acid solution as follows : 


/OH . fA 
Sn + 2H*C) ————_ Sn + 2H.0 
/ OH / No 
| 
‘or 
Sn: 
: cr 


Evidence for its occurrence is provided by the ease of adsorption of cetyl sulphate 
ion on cassiterite in acid solution (vide Section IV (f)). It is probable that 
ionization of the surface chloride takes place to some extent (thus giving a positive 
surface), although little is known of the ionization of the normally covalent 
stannic chloride in aqueous solution because of hydrolysis reactions. Ionization 
of SnCl, certainly occurs in liquid SO, (Ephraim 1948). Furthermore, the 
postulated mechanism of the hydrolysis reaction (Emeléus and Anderson 1945) 
involves elimination of HCl, namely, 


sod Cl Cl . 
Ss —— 4 _——— 3 + 
SnCly + 2H,O sa st, Ho so st H + HC) 
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This reaction must involve ionization of the Sn-Cl bond. 

In addition to the above mechanism which increases the positive charge on 
the solid, preferential adsorption of chloride ion, tending to decrease this charge, 
probably also takes place. The two processes balance one another since the 
potential remains constant or may even diminish slightly over a range of con- 
centration. Adsorption of chloride is supported by the large increase in surface 
conductivity (Fig. 1) probably resulting from accumulation of mobile hydrogen 
counter ions in the diffuse layer. 
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Fig. 1.—Variation of the ¢-potential and surface conductivity (x,) of cassiterite 


(samples A and C) with the concentration of HCl. 


With HCl and with all other electrolytes, ion exchange and adsorption 
equilibrium for both samples A and C were established immediately and were 
found to be reversible on washing the plug with water. 


(c) The €-Potential in Alkaline Solutions 
The effects of NaOH, KOH, and NaHCO, solutions on the ¢-potential and 
surface conductivity of sample A are of the same order of magnitude (Fig. 2). 
Ion exchange (or neutralization), namely, 


oO | Ht Oo ! Not 
/ 4 - \ ' 7 
Sn, ; + 2Na‘OH Sn’ ; 
O- | Ht 4 NO | Nat 





+ 2H,0 





results in an initial increase in negative potential since the sodium salt is dis- 
sociated to a greater extent than the weak acid. In addition, preferential 
adsorption of sodium ions accounts for the subsequent decrease in negative 
potential and will be favoured by the comparatively high negative charge of the 
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surface 


similar effects have been observed with PbCrO, (O’Connor and 
Buchanan, unpublished data). The second process will be of increasing 
importance as the concentration of the solution increases since the majority of 
the surface groups will have reacted with the alkali in lower concentration. 

Our observations are in agreement with the findings of Gaudin and Chang 
(1952) and Gaudin, Spedden, and Laxen (1952) who studied, with the use of 
radioactive tracers, the adsorption of both sodium and barium ions on quartz. 
They found that adsorption increased with both concentration and the pH of the 
solution, and it is probable that their results can be interpreted in terms of an ion 
exchange and adsorption mechanism similar to the above. 

The surface conductivity (Fig. 2) shows little change until the concentration 
corresponding to the minimum in the potential curve is exceeded; thereafter 
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Fig. 2.—Variation of the ¢-potential and surface conductivity (*%,) of cassiterite 
(sample A) with the concentration of NaOH, KOH, and NaHCO,,. 


it increases steadily. Initially, highly mobile hydrogen ions are being replaced 
in the double layer by less mobile sodium ions; the deficiency is, however, 
partly overcome by entry of mobile hydroxy] ions into the diffuse layer and the 
effects appear to cancel. In higher concentrations where the second potential- 
determining process is more important, there is a steady rise in surface con- 
ductivity. The surface conductivity effects are small in comparison with those 
in acid solution, and this may be due to the fact that a proportion of the ions 
entering the diffuse layer are bicarbonate and carbonate rather than hydroxyl. 
Conductimetric titration indicated that the NaOH and KOH solutions of low 
concentration (<10-*N) contained appreciable proportions of bicarbonate and 
carbonate. Moreover, NaHCO, solutions (Fig. 2) showed effects similar to the 
hydroxides thus lending support to this interpretation. 
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Barium hydroxide caused the potential to become less negative, without 
an intervening minimum (Fig. 3). As with the other alkalis, the two mechanisms 
of ion exchange and ion adsorption are envisaged. The absence of the minimum 
suggests that the barium ions are bound more strongly to the surface groups than 
are sodium or potassium, a statement in agreement with findings on weak acid 
exchange resins (Nachod 1949). Consequently adsorption of barium ions by the 
solid will be the major potential-determining step and it will lead to a reduction 
in the negative charge on the solid. The increase in surface conductivity with 
Ba(OH), is of the same order of magnitude as with NaOH and KOH. 
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Fig. 3.—Variation of the {-potential and surface conductivity (x,) of cassiterite 
(sample A) with the concentration of Ba(OH),. 


(d) The ¢-Potential in Solutions of NaNO,, KNO,, Ca(NOz3)s, 
Ba(NOs;)., KCl, and K,SO, 

The results for sample A are shown in Figure 4. They are essentially 
similar for all salts when allowance is made for differences in initial C-potentials 
which are probably due to slight variations in pH of the streaming liquids (see 
Section iV (a)). In all cases, the potential is made less negative and the surface 
conductivity increased to a small extent. As before, the mechanisms of cation 
exchange and cation adsorption may be postulated to account for the results. 
Cation exchange seems to occur, since Edwards and Ewers (1951) observed a 
decrease of pH on treating pure synthetic SnO, with solutions of neutral salts. 
The extent of this reaction is probably less than that of the corresponding 
reaction with the alkalis which is thought to cause the initial minimum in the 
alkali curves (Section IV (c) and Fig. 2), since a similar minimum does not 
appear in the salt curves. Preferential adsorption of positive ions must take 
place, since the potential becomes less negative, and such adsorption will be 
favoured by the high initial negative charge on the surface. The small increase 
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in surface conductivity is probably due to the increased population of ions, 
resulting from adsorption, in the danble layer. The magnitudes of the effects 
on C-potential and surface conductivity vary slightly with the properties of the 
ions involved. 
(e) The C-Potential in K,Fe(CN), and K,Fe(CN), Solutions 

The effect of ferricyanide (Fig. 5) is quite similar to that of the salts of the 
preceding section and an analogous explanation is suggested. Ferrocyanide, 
however, displays significant differences: the negative potential increases in 
low concentration, reaches a minimum at 1 10-® equiv/l, and then decreases 
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Fig. 4.—Variation of the €-potential and surface conductivity (x,) of cassiterite 
(sample A) with the concentration of : (a) NaNO;, KNO,, Ca(NOs;),, Ba(NO3;)., and 
(b) KCl, K,SO,. 


with increasing concentration. In low concentration, in addition to exchange 
of H+ by K+, there seems to be marked preferential adsorption of Fe(CN), 
by the solid. However, high negative potentials (—355 mV) are thus produced 
and consequently adsorption of potassium ions is stimulated to an extent sufficient 
to control the potential, which then becomes less negative. It is not unlikely 
that the quadrivalent ferrocyanide should be adsorbed since multivalent ions 


generally show increased adsorption on solids. Undoubtedly, some adsorption 
of tervalent ferricyanide occurs with K,Fe(CN),, but not in sufficient amount 
to control the course of the poteniial curve. 

Surface conductivity is appreciable in both solutions, the magnitude in 
ferrocyanide somewhat exceeding that in ferricyanide. This may be due to the 
greater mobility of ferrocyanide ion. 
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(f) The €-Potential in Sodium Cetyl Sulphate Solutions 
With sodium cetyl sulphate in water, as Edwards and Ewers (1951) have 
shown, cation exchange occurs, sodium replacing hydrogen. This results in a 
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Fig. 5.—Variation of the C-potential and surface conductivity (x,) of cassiterite 
(sample A) with the concentration of K,Fe(CN),, and K,Fe(CN).,. 


more negative potential (Fig. 6 (a)). Subsequently, as in the alkali and salt 
solutions, preferential adsorption of sodium ion onto the solid tends to make the 
potential less negative. There is probably little reaction of cetyl sulphate ion 
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Fig. 6.—Variation of (a) the ¢-potential and (b) the surface conductivity 
(x;) of cassiterite (sample A) with the concentration of sodium cetyl 
sulphate in water and in 10-4N HCl. 
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with the surface since its adsorption will be inhibited by the high negative 
charge of the solid. Surface conductivity effects are small (Fig. 6 (b)): hydrogen 
ions of the diffuse layer are replaced by greater numbers of less mobile sodium 
and cetyl sulphate ions. 

Cetyl sulphate reacts with cassiterite in solutions of pH 4 (Edwards and 
Ewers 1951). The initial potential of sample A at such a pH is positive (+55 mV 
in 10-4N HCl) which, as shown in Section IV (b), is probably due to substitution 
of hydroxyl ions on the surface by chloride and dissociation of the Sn—Cl bond. 
The cetyl sulphate ion may now replace the chloride and is probably more firmly 
bound than the latter. In addition, the potential becomes negative, which can 
only be due to adsorption of cetyl sulphate ions by the surface, electrostatic 
repulsion no longer hindering this process. The appreciable surface conductivity 
shown in the acid solutions of cetyl sulphate (Fig. 6 (b)) is no doubt due to 
adsorption of cetyl sulphate ion, a proportion of the positive counter ions in the 
diffuse layer being mobile hydrogen ions. 

After the cassiterite had been treated with the acid solution of cetyl sulphate, 
the original negative potential was quickly re-established on streaming with 
water, indicating that the Sn-—CS bond is easily hydrolysed. 

As the surface charge of samples A and C is negative, it is to be expected that 
cationic surface active agents (of the type cetyl trimethyl ammonium bromide) 
would function as collectors for these materiais, and in fact the above reagent 
is a collector for SnO, in alkaline medium, but it is not selective. 


V. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION: SAMPLE B 
(a) The C-Potential in Water 
This sample was found to have a positive and somewhat variable potential 
in water (Table 3). 


TABLE 3 


MEAN VALUES OF C-POTENTIAL OF SAMPLE B IN CONDUCTIVITY WATER 


Treatment C-Potential 
(mV) 
After 2 days’ streaming with water on ‘- an +197 
After treatment with HCl 5s i } “ +167 
” * » Nacs.. se +" ev im +120 
and 1x10-4N HCl.. os +130 


In general, the positive potential diminished over a period of time, suggesting 
that leaching of impurity from the surface was responsible for the change. 
Furthermore, it was noted that, if the plug was allowed to stand for a period in 
conductivity water, the potential was negative immediately after resumption of 
streaming. However, it quickly decreased and changed to positive on further 
streaming with water. This transient negative charge may be associated with 
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release of alkali into the solution by the solid (Table 1, Section III), 
since deliberate addition of NaOH to the streaming solution caused a similar 
reversal of sign of the charge (Section V (c)). 

Since cassiterite itself, as demonstrated with samples A and C, appears to 
undergo surface ionization as a weak acid leaving the solid with a negative surface, 
it seems probable that surface ionization of a basic impurity, providing a diffuse 
layer of hydroxyl ions, is responsible for the positive charge of sample B. As 
indicated above, alkaline impurity in solution tends to make the surface negative, 
and is therefore unlikely to produce the observed positive potential. If the 
impurity is a strong base its ionization will outweigh that of the weak acid 
groups of the cassiterite even though the former is present in comparatively 
small proportion. 

The nature of the basic impurity responsible for the positive surface charge 
on sample B has not become apparent during the course of this investigation. 
Calcium, magnesium, and iron are all present (Section ITI) and are possibilities, 
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Fig. 7.—Variation of the €-potential and surface conductivity (x,) of cassiterite 
(sample B) with the concentration of HCl. 


the latter if it was present in the ferrous state. In this connection the following 
observation may be of importance. After ignition in air to 850 °C, the potential 
of sample B was negative (—40 mV) and the crystals, originally grey and black, 
became ochreous in colour, suggesting that the ignition had oxidized iron to the 
ferric state. Of the three samples of cassiterite, only B contained appreciable 
amounts of this element (Section ITI); the moderately strong base, ferrous 
hydroxide, may therefore be responsible for the positive charge of sample B. 

The surface conductivity of sample B (about 5 x10-* ohm- em-*) is of the 
same order as that for samples A and C; it is presumably due to highly mobile 
hydroxyl ions in the diffuse layer. 


(b) The C-Potential in Acid Solutions 
On application of increasing concentrations of HCl the potential at first 
becomes more positive, reaches a maximum, and then decreases to a constant 
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positive value of about 70 mV (Fig. 7). The acid will certainly react with the 
basic impurity responsible for the positive charge, resulting in replacement of 
hydroxyl by chloride ions in the diffuse layer and formation of water; this 
reaction is unlikely to change the potential greatly. In addition, by analogy 
with samples A and C (Section IV (b)), reaction of HCl with the cassiterite should 
occur, namely, 


/OH 





— 





n 
NOH 


this reaction accounting for the increase in positive potential. The subsequent 
decrease in positive potential can only be due to preferential adsorption of chloride 
ions by the solid, the hydrogen counter ions entering the diffuse layer, where 
they contribute to the surface conductivity which increases appreciably (Fig. 7). 


(c) The C-Potential in Alkaline Solutions 
The positive potential decreases steadily and eventually becomes negative 
(Fig. 8). Both reaction with the acid groups of the cassiterite (see Section IV (c)) 
and preferential adsorption of negative hydroxyl ions account for this result. 
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Fig. 8.—Variation of the €-potential and surface conductivity (x,) of cassiterite 
(sample B) with the concentration of NaOH. 


The surface conductivity increase is small (Fig. 8) and may be associated with 
the increasing population of sodium ions in the diffuse layer. 


(ad) The C-Potential in Sodium Cetyl Sulphate Solutions 
Since the surface ionization of sample B is basic in character, it is to be 
expected that cetyl sulphate would react with the surface without the aid of 
hydrogen ions; this in fact was observed. The potential curves due to cetyl 
G 
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sulphate in water alone and in acid solution are very similar, the positive surface 
being readily changed to negative (Fig. 9). It is therefore probable that flotation 
of this sample of cassiterite could be achieved by cetyl sulphate in water alone. 
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Fig. 9.—Variation of (a) the €-potential and (b) the surface conductivity 

(x,) of cassiterite (sample B) with the concentration of sodium cetyl 
sulphate in water and in 10-4N HCl. 


In the absence of acid, cetyl sulphate ions will replace hydroxy] ions in the 
diffuse layer, probably being more firmly bound to the surface than the latter. 
The negative charge which appears in the presence of the cetyl sulphate may be 
due to the normal dissociation of the sodium salt of cassiterite, namely, 

=k Sa 
\ = i 
n. ——_— on 1 
/ \OH 4 \o- ‘H* 





+ 2(Na CS) 





Sn + 2(H*CS) 
1+ 


and to preferential adsorption of the negative cetyl sulphate ions. 

The surface conductivity shows a small increase which may be associated 
with removal of hydroxyl ions from the diffuse layer and their substitution by 
sodium ions. Even if cetyl sulphate ions ave adsorbed by the solid, the positive 
counter ions in the diffuse layer will be sodium rather than hydrogen, and there- 
fore no large increase in surface conductivity can be expected. 

In the presence of HCl, in addition to the above reactions of cetyl sulphate 
with the surface, reaction with the cassiterite itself may be stimulated by way 
of the mechanism suggested for samples A and C (Section IV (f)). The surface 
conductivity shows little change from its high value associated with 10-4N HCl, 
on increasing concentration of cetyl sulphate. This result is surprising in view 
of the increase observed in similar circumstances for sainple A (Fig. 6 (b)); but 
the effect may be associated with the presence of alkaline impurity in sample B. 
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THE STRUCTU Rt GF DIMEDONE AND THE EFFECT OF SOLVENTS ON 
KETO-ENOL TAUTOMERISM 
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Summary 

An infra-red spectroscopic examination of dimedone has shown that in non-polar 
solvents this compound exists in the diketo- rather than the mono-enol form. Such 
behaviour suggests that where intramolecular hydrogen bonding cannot stabilize the 
enolic form, as it can, for example, in acetyl acetone, there is little tendency for the 
1,3-diketones to enolize. In other media, the equilibrium shifts in favour of the mono- 
enol, those solvents which are basic or easily form hydrogen bonds having the greatest 
influence. On the other hand the dielectric constant per se of the solvent has little 
effect on the equilibrium. 


In contrast with diosphenol, it is shown that the hydroxyl group in the mono-enolic 
form of dimedone has some effect on the mesomerism of the system —C=C-C=O, 


I. INTRODUCTION 

From a recent paper (Le Févre, Maramba, and Werner 1953) it will be 
noted that in diosphenol mesomerism of the system —C —C-—C —O is little affected 
hy the presence of a hydroxyl group in the «-position to the carbonyl group. 
tt-seemed of interest to compare this compound with one in which the hydroxyl 
group was in the §-position as in the mono-enolic form of a 1,3-diketone. 

Hukins and Le Févre (1949) have made an infra-red spectroscopic examina- 
tion of dimedone (5,5-dimethyl-1,3-cyclohexanedione, I) in carbon tetrachloride 
and have reported it to be enolic II. Rasmussen, Tunnicliff, and Brattain 
(1949) found that in chloroform dimedone is at least partly enolic. This com- 
pound therefore appeared to be quite suitable, particularly as intramolecular 
hydrogen bonding cannot occur. For our purposes it was necessary to know the 
frequency of the carbonyl groups and dimedone was therefore re-examined in 
both the 3 and 6 regions. The results, which were somewhat unexpected, are 
presented below. 
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Il. EXPERIMENTAL 

(i) Materials —The dimedone was a laboratory sample which was twice 
recrystallized from water and dried over calcium chloride, m.p. 148 °C. Deutero- 
dimedone was prepared by recrystallizing dimedone from heavy water. The 
mono-ethyl ether of dimedone was prepared by the method of Crossley- and 
Renouf (1908) with the exception that the water formed was removed as a 
ternary azeotrope with the aid of benzene. The product was obtained as white 
crystals, m.p. 60°C. The piperitone and isophorone were laboratory samples 
which were freshly distilled before use. 

All the solvents used were the usual laboratory standard but precautions 
were taken to ensure that they were quite dry. 

Benzene and carbon tetrachloride were dried over phosphorus pentoxide 
before use and filtered ; pyridine was dried over potassium hydroxide pellets ; 
dioxane and diethyl ether were dried over sodium; the other solvents were 
freshly distilled. 


(ii) Apparatus.—The spectra were obtained with a Perkin-Elmer model 
12C infra-red spectrometer with sodium chloride prism, ealibrated in the usual 
manner against published data (Oetjen, Kao, and Randall 1942), Due to the 
low solubility of dimedone, dilute solutions were used in most cases and because 
of this, solvent absorption often proved troublesome. Severa’ spectra, each 
with a blank, were therefore obtained on each sample and the absorption curves 
drawn by careful point-by-point division. Concentrations..(where these are 
known) and cell lengths are shown on the figures while dotted lines indicate the 
limits imposed by solvent absorption. 


Ill. Discussion 

Initially, dimedone was examined in dilute solution in non-polar solvents. 
In carbon tetrachloride (1 em cell) a satisfactory spectrum was obtained through- 
out the entire region from 2500 to 3800 em-! which clearly showed the C-H 
stretching frequencies between 2850 and 3000 em-! (Fig. 1A) but only very weak 
absorption outside this range. Although benzene is not as favourable a solvent 
as carbon tetrachloride because of its lower transparency, reliable readings 
could be made between 3120 and 3800 em-! and within these limits with a 
saturated solution (c. 0-2 per cent., 1 mm cell), the absorption did not exceed 
5 per cent. at any point. 

An inspection of the absorption curves of some phenolic compounds of 
approximately the same molecular weight as dimedone (for example, Friedel 
1951) shows that in such cases the intensity of the hydroxy! band is about the 
same or greater than the intensity of the nearby C—H stretching bands and a 
similar result would be expected for dimedone in the mono-enolic form. That 
very little absorption occurs in this region is therefore good evidence for the 
presence of the diketo-form and the absence of appreciable amounts of the enol. 
This is contrary to the results of a previous investigation (Hukins and Le Févre 
1949) in which two bands whose intensity was approximately half that of the 
C-H bands were reported in the region normally associated with the absorption 
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of hydroxyl groups. It has been our experience that in the dilute solutions 
which must necessarily be employed because of the low solubility of dimedone, 
traces of water can cause discrepancies between the transmission of successive 
spectra in this region. It seems likely that the bands recorded by the above 
authors were due to this, particularly as the band at 2-70u is not a known 
characteristic of hydroxyl groups (Fox and Martin 1940). 

In the 6u region dimedone has two strong bands at 1733 and 1713 em- 
in carbon tetrachloride which are reproduced closely in benzene (Figs. 2A and 
2B). Apart from these there are only weak absorption bands above 1580 em-!, 
the limit imposed by theYabsorption of benzene. These two bands are in a 
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Fig. 1.—Dimedone in various solvents, 3u region. A, saturated solution in carbon tetrachloride 

1 cm cell; B, saturated solution in acetonitrile, 0-2 mm cell; C, c. 4 per cent. w/w solution in 

dioxane, 0-2 mm cell; D, c. 6 per cent. w/w solution in pyridine, 0-13 mm cell ; HZ, 2-0 per cent. 
w/w solution in chloroform, 0:13 mm cell; Ff, solid ‘“ Nujol” mull. 


position normally -associated with the vibrations of unconjugated carbonyl 
groups (for example, cyclohexanone, 1714 cm-}, Hartwell, Richards, and 
Thompson (1948)) and the doubling is reminiscent of other cases in which two 
equivalent groups occur in close proximity in a molecule, for example, symmetrical 
diacyl peroxides have an average separation of 25 cm-! between the two carbonyl 
bands (Davison 1951). Together with the absence of a hydroxyl band the above 
bands clearly point to the presence of the diketo-form. 

If the mono-enolic form were present one would have expected bands due 
to the conjugated carbonyl group, somewhere in the region 1640-1670 em-! 
as can be seen from the values for this band given in the table for piperitone, 
diosphenol, and the ethyl ether of dimedone, all of which have closely similar 
structures to the enol. It can be seen, however, that there is comparatively 
little absorption in this region in the case of dimedone. It is possible to reconcile 
the above conclusion with the evidence of dipole moment measurements which 
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give a value of 3-46 D for dimedone (Hukins and Le Févre 1949). An examina- 
tion of a model of dimedone, assuming the chain form of the molecule (Beckett, 
Pitzer, and Spitzer 1947) shows that the angle between the two carbonyl groups 
is somewhat less than 120°. A simple calculation using a value of 2-90 D 
for the C=O bond moment gives an angle of 106° if the resultant is 3-46 D. 

The presence of the diketo-form and the absence of any possibility of 
stabilization of an enolic form by intramolecular hydrogen bonding makes 
dimedone a particularly suitable compound with which to examine the effect of 
solvents on keto-enol tautomerism. 

In Figures 2C—H, the spectrum of dimedone is shown in the 6y region in a 
variety of solvents. In acetonitrile (Fig. 2C) the two bands of the diketo-form 
are reproduced at 1728 and 1700 cm-! while two new bands of comparable 
intensity have appeared at 1640 and 1612 em-!. Comparison with similar 
bands in dimedone ethyl ether leaves little doubt that these are due to the 
presence of the enolic form. That the C=C band (1612 cm-) is of greater 
intensity than the C=O (1640 em-*) is not unusual as a similar state of affairs 
exists with mesityl oxide (Barnes et al. 1944) as well as in other cases. 

Complementary to this evidence is the appearance of a band due to the 
hydroxyl group at approximately 3280 em-}. Because of solvent absorption 
exact measurement of the peak of this band was difficult and there may possibly 
be other bands which are obscured by the solvent (Fig. 1B). However, there 
is little doubt that a band due to the hydroxyl group exists in this region. In 
Figures 2D and 2E the spectra in dioxane and diethyl ether are shown. In 
them, the features discussed above are reproduced with the exception that there 
is a progressive reduction in the concentration of the diketo-form. In dioxane 
the absorption could also be followed in the 3 region (Fig. 1C) and a strong band 
was recorded at 3210 ecm~! which is close to the band observed in acetonitrile. 
In pyridine (Fig. 2F) the transition to enol is virtually complete as no trace 
remains of the bands around 1700 em-!. The strength of the hydrogen bonding 
in this case can be judged from the maximum of the broad hydroxyl band 
which has been lowered to 2600 em-! (Fig. 1D). 

In Figure 2G the spectrum in o-dichlorobenzene reveals that only the 
diketo-form is present, as in neutral solvents, for there is no absorption near 
1650 em-!. In this case the two ketone bands are merged into one at 1710 em-!. 

It is interesting, when considering these results, to compare the behaviour 
of dimedone with acetylacetone. Both these compounds consist of the system 
R-CO-CH,-CO-R, where R is an alkyl group. It would appear that in the 
absence of hydrogen bonding the 1,3-diketo-system is more stable than the 
mono-enol as is shown by dimedone in carbon tetrachloride and benzene. Where 
conditions favourable to intramolecular hydrogen bonding occur, however, this 
position may be reversed and in acetylacetone the equilibrium mixture contains 
some 80 per cent. of the enolic form (Meyer 1911, 1912). In a complementary 
fashion a change in the equilibrium in dimedone can be brought about by the 
action of an electron-donor solvent which stabilizes the enol by intermolecular 
hydrogen bonding, and this is particularly the case with the more basic solvents 
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such as pyridine. In this connection it may be noted that the efficiency of 
diethyl ether over dioxane in stabilizing the enol follows the order of electron- 
donor capacity given by Gordy and Stanford (1940, 1941). The conclusion 
above is supported by the work on ethyl acetoacetate in which the enol is 
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Fig. 2.—Dimedone in various solvents, 64 region. <A, saturated solution in carbon 
tetrachloride, 1 cm cell ; B, saturated solution in benzene, 1 mm cell; C, saturated 
solution in acetonitrile, 0-2 mm cell; D, c. 4 per cent. w/w solution in dioxane, 
0-2 mm cell; H, saturated solution in diethyl ether, 1 mm cell; J, c. 6 per cent. 
solution in pyridine, 0-13 mm cell ; G, saturated solution in o-dichlorobenzene, 1 mm 4 
cell; H, 2-0 per cent. solution in chloroform, 0-13 mm cell; J, solid “‘ Nujol” 
mull. 
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stabilized to the extent of some 8 per cent. in the pure liquid by intramolecular 
effects, but to the extent of 56 per cent. with the assistance of intermolecular 
hydrogen bonding which occurs in pyridine (Meyer 1911). On the other hand 
the spectrum in o-dichlorobenzene clearly shows that the dielectric constant of 
the solvent as such, has little influence on the stability of the enol. o-Dichloro- 
benzene has a fairly high dielectric constant (¢=7-5), but one would only expect 
weak hydrogen bonding effects and dimedone is apparently not enolized in this 
solvent. 


Finally, the behaviour of dimedone in chloroform (Fig. 2H) deserves 
comment. The two bands of the diketo-form appear again at 1730 and 1705 em-! 
(Rasmussen, Tunnicliff, and Brattain (1949) give only one band in place of our 
close pair), but the bands of the enolic form are combined to form one fairly 
broad band centred at 1610 cm-! (Rasmussen 1605 em-!). Stabilization of the 
enol by dimerization through two hydrogen bridges as suggested by Rasmussen, 
Tunnicliff, and Brattain (1949) is clearly incompatible with the stereochemistry 
of these compounds. Furthermore, the absence of the enol in benzene, even at a 
sufficiently high concentration to allow association, indicates that there is no 
tendency towards this dimerization. It appears that the enolic form has been 
stabilized by dipolar interaction between the solvent and the hydroxyl group 
and this is supported by the shape and position of the broad hydroxyl band in 
the 3u region (Fig. 12). 

A comparison of the carbonyl frequencies of piperitone, dimedone ethyl 
ether, and diosphenol in various solvents shows that a lowering of this frequency 
occurs in chloroform relative to other solvents. Such a shift is also apparent 
in other data on the effect of solvents on the frequency of the carbonyl vibration 
(Hartwell, Richards, and Thompson 1948) and it would seem that this is due to 
the interaction between the carbonyl group and the chloroform. A similar effect 
occurring in dimedone would account for the coalescence of the two bands of 
the enolic form. 

In the solid state, dimedone exhibits broad absorption in the 4p region 
centred approximately at 2620 em-! (Fig. 17). This is unusually low for a 
hydroxyl group and not what would be expected of a molecule with the mono- 
enolic structure (compare with diosphenol which gives a band at 3410 em= 
(Le Févre, Maramba, and Werner 1953). However, deuteration moved this 
band to a position centred approximately at 2030 em~-!, which shift clearly 
confirms that the original band is due to a hydroxyl group. In the 6p region 
(Fig. 2J) there is a band at 1612 cm-' but the region is clear above this and 
indicates the absence of any diketo-form. The strong hydrogen bonding together 
with the lack of bands above 1612 cm~-! might suggest the presence of the dienol 
were it not for the fact that a lowering of the carbonyl frequency to this value 
also occurs with chloroform as solvent. In this case the mono-enol must be 
concerned since it is unlikely that the diketone would exist with the dienol in 
the absence of the mono-enol. 


As mentioned previously dimedone was examined in order to determine the 
effect of the hydroxyl group on the mesomerism of the system C=C-C=O. 
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While piperitone was a suitable comparison compound for diosphenol, isophorone 
(3,5,5-trimethyl-2-cyclohexene-l-one) has a structure nearly identical with 
dimedone and was therefore chosen in this case. The non-existence of the 
enolic form of dimedone in a neutral solvent, however, makes difficult a com- 
parison with isophorone and diosphenol. It is seen that, if we omit chloroform, 
the carbonyl frequency in piperitone and the ethyl ether of dimedone are little 
affected by the solvent. Isophorone gives a band at 1670 cm~! both in benzene 
solution and as a liquid (see Table 1). 


TABLE | 


OBSERVED FREQUENCIES OF C=O AND C=C IN THE 6, REGION 


Dimedone 

Solvent Dimedone Ethyl Ether Piperitone | Isophorone 
Carbon tetrachloride | 1733, 1713 1660, 1610 1668 1670 
Benzene... as 1728, 1708 | 1660, 1610 1668 1670 
Acetonitrile an 1728, 1700; 1640, 1612 — - — 
Dioxane.. ma 1705, 1650, 1615 1659, 1609 1666 — 
Diethyl ether -. | 1705, 1650, 1615 — — — 
Pyridine... ds 1636, 1604 --- 1664 — 
o-Dichlorobenzene 1710 a -- — 
Chloroform. . ob 1730, 1705, 1610 1641, 1601 1658 — 
Solid or liquid .. 1612 (s.) 1657, 1604 (s.) 1666 (1.) 1670 (1.) 


In the case of dimedone itself, however, the differences between solvents 
are larger, and this must obviously mean that by a mesomeric mechanism, 
changes in the intermolecular bonding of the hydroxyl group are affecting the 
carbonyl polarity and hence frequency (Walsh 1947). Under these circumstances 
it is not possible to differentiate between the effect of the solvent and the effect 
of the unbonded hydrox] such as might be observable in a neutral solvent. 

A reduced effect is expected and is observed in the case of the ethyl ether of 
dimedone, for which no solvent effects can intervene. In this case there is a 
small difference of 10 em-! between isophorone and the ether in the same 
solvent and this sets a lower limit to the effect expected in dimedone itself. 
An upper limit of 20 cm-! is set by comparison between dimedone (in dioxane) 
and isophorone. Hence considerations lead to the conclusion that the hydroxyl 
in the 8-position to the carbonyl group exerts a definite effect on the mesomerism 
in the system C=C-C=O which effect is absent in diosphenol. 
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STUDIES ON THE FORMATION OF GRAPHITE-FERRIC CHLORIDE 
COMPLEXES: KINETICS OF FORMATION 


By J. A. BARKER* and R. C. CroFrt* 
[Manuscript received January 21, 1953] 


Summary 
A study has been made of the kinetics of the diffusion of anhydrous FeCl, in graphite. 
It was found that this process can be represented for stages between 50 and 100 per cent. 
saturation of the graphite and at temperatures in the range 200 to 350 °C by a relation 
of the type 
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providing the diffusion coefficient D is assigned several values for concentrations of 
occluded FeCl, above and below a critical concentration. The value of the latter was 
found to be about two-thirds the saturation concentration of FeCl, in graphite, this 
value apparently being the point at which open hexagonal packing of intercalated 
ferric ions is complete and a closer hexagonal packing commences. Values of the 
activation energies of occlusion for concentrations above and below two-thirds saturation 
were found from the relations of corresponding values of diffusion coefficients to temper- 
ature. The small difference between these activation energies which were of the order 
of 2 to 3 keal is attributed to a cancelling of effects, thus the energy necessary to separate 
carbon lamellae in early stages of occlusion is offset in later stages by hindrance imposed 
on diffusing molecules by those already occluded. Reduction of particle size of graphite 
accelerated the occlusion of FeCl,. 


I. INTRODUCTION 

The complexes which are formed when graphite is heated with anhydrous 
FeCl, are typical lamellar compounds of carbon. As the name suggests, these 
compounds owe their existence to the ability of graphite to occlude various 
other substances (Br, O, Rb, Cs, and some anions) in the spaces between the 
sarbon layer planes of which it is composed. However, the graphite-FeCl, 
complexes are of particular interest because they may have useful applications 
in connection with the chemical processing of minerals, as, for example, in the 
removal of iron from the chlorination products of ferruginous bauxites, which 
has been discussed by one of us in a previous paper (Croft 1952). The examina- 
tion and development of these possible applications, however, require a thorough 
knowledge of the properties of graphite-FeCl, complexes and also of the processes 
by which they are formed. Although the properties and structures of the 
complexes have been studied in considerable detail by several investigators 
whose work is reviewed below, no previous attempts have been made to elucidate 
their formation processes. 


* Division of Industrial Chemistry, C.S.I.R.O., Melbourne. 
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The expansion of graphite which occurs when this substance reacts with 
anhydrous FeCl, was first observed. by Thiele (1932) and later was investigated 
by Riidorff and Schulz (1940) who found that the phenomenon was due to the 
formation of layer lattice-type compounds in which single planes of ferric chloride 
molecules occupy the interlamellar spaces of the graphite crystal. It was shown 
that the complex obtained by heating graphite with FeCl, at temperatures 
between 200 and 309 °C contains 72 per cent. FeCl, after excess of the latter 
reactant is removed by sublimation. They also claimed that another complex 
is obtained when the reaction is conducted at temperatures between 325 and 
409 °C. After separation of unreacted FeCl, by sublimation this second complex 
contained 31-37 per cent. FeCl,. The remarkable stability of both complexes 
is evident from the fact that extraction with any of a number of solvents only 
reduces the amounts of FeCl, in each from 72 and 31-37 per cent. to 56 and 31 
per cent. respectively. The FeCl, remaining in either complex after solvent 
extraction cannot be recovered by the action of boiling aqueous acids or alkalis. 
However, heating to above 500 °C expels all the FeCl, as such from both com- 
plexes. X-ray diffraction patterns obtained by Riidorff and Schulz (1940) 
showed that, although the carbon layer planes of the graphite crystal are moved 
apart, they are not disrupted by penetration of FeCl, molecules into the spaces 
between them. The patterns also revealed that the complex prepared at 
temperatures below 309 °C FeCl, is intercalated in all interlamellar spaces of the 
graphite crystal, whereas the complex prepared in the range 325 and 409 °C 
contains FeCl, only in every third space. X-ray examination conducted by 
Wooster (1937) and Riidorff and Schulz (1940) indicated that the FeCl, molecules 
occluded in these interplanar spaces are arranged in an orderly manner both 
relative to each other and to the carbon atoms in the layer planes above and 
below them. However, the X-ray data do not determine the actual arrangement 
of the ferric chloride in the planes. A good summary of the X-ray data is given 
by Riley (1945). 


The present paper describes investigations of the mechanism by which FeCl, 
is intercalated in graphite and gives an account of studies on the kinetics of 
formation of graphite-FeCl, complexes. An investigation of the equilibria 
between complexes, graphite and FeCl, under various conditions, is being 
conducted at present. 


II. EXPERIMENTAL 

The South Australian graphite which was used in these experiments has been 
shown by Mathieson (personal communication 1952) to consist of well-developed 
crystals possessing the same structure as Ceylon and Madagascar graphites. 
It was obtained in a pure state from flotation concentrates by treating the latter 
with concentrated HCl and HF alternately until the ash content was reduced to 
less than 0-5 per cent. This purified material was then ground and screened, 
fractions between 208 and 295u and 43 and 74 being retained. 

Anhydrous FeCl, was prepared from analytical reagent grade iron wire by 
direct reaction with dry chlorine. 
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(a) Preparation and Treatment of Reaction Tubes 

Each reaction tube was prepared as follows: A 2-ft length of Pyrex glass 
tubing, 0-5 in. internal diameter, was constricted at points 3 and 11 in. from 
one end. A weighed sample of graphite was introduced into the compartment 
formed by these constrictions and a weighed quantity of iron wire was pushed 
into the middle of the longer open section of the tube. Dry chlorine gas was 
passed through the loaded tube at room temperature until all air had been 
displaced. The section of the tube containing iron wire was then heated to 
300 to 350 °C. This temperature was low enough to avoid the formation of 
FeCl,, but FeCl, formed readily and sublimed into the graphite compartment 
which protruded from the furnace. When chlorination was complete, the 


section of the tube containing graphite and sublimed FeCl, was sealed-off under 


vacuum. The volume of all tubes was between 28 and 30 ml. 

Reaction tubes were heated in an electric muffle for definite times at pre- 
selected temperatures which were controlled to within +-0-5 °C. In order to 
reduce temperature gradients in the muffle and to facilitate the rapid removal of 
tubes, the latter were slid into mild steel tubes set horizontally in the side of a 
box of the same material. The open ends of the tubes, of which there were 12, 
projected } in. and were covered by an asbestos-lined metal lid hinged to the 
top of the box which was filled with flake graphite. Rapid withdrawal of 
reaction tubes was effected by means of fine wires attached to them before 
heating. 

After heating, unreacted FeCl, was separated from the graphite-FeCl, 
complex either by washing with hydrochloric acid or by sublimation. In the 
first method hot N HCl was used and washing on a vacuum filter was continued 
until the filtrate showed no reaction with NH,CNS. The complete effectiveness 
of washing in this manner is confirmed by the fact that only very small amounts 
of FeCl, could be further extracted by prolonged digestion of washed complexes 
with 6N HCl. 

Separation by sublimation was effected by tapping the contents to one end 
of the reaction tube and inserting that end in a tube furnace controlled at the 
temperature of formation for the complex and fitted with a mild steel lining tube. 
Free FeCl, sublimed in the end of the reaction tube projecting from the furnace. 
Graphite-FeCl, complexes which had been separated from unreacted FeCl, 
by sublimation were also acid washed as described above in order to determine 
absorbed FeCl,. 


(b) Velocity of Sorption 

In experiments to determine the rate of intercalation of FeCl, at various 
temperatures, 0-5 g samples of graphite were used in each reaction tube. The 
weight of iron wire chlorinated in each case was 0:8 to 0:9 g. Theoretically 
the yield of FeCl, should have been five times the weight of graphite, but losses 
due to FeCl, being carried on by the gas stream reduced this ratio to 4 to 1. 
The temperatures selected for these tests, namely 200, 250, 285, 300, and 350 °C, 
cover most of the range in which preliminary tests showed that FeCl, is readily 
intercalated in graphite to form stable complexes. They also extend over two 
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ranges, namely, 200 to 309 °C and 309 to 350 °C, in which according to Riidorff 
and Schulz (1940) two complexes of different composition are formed. The 
amounts of FeCl, occluded in graphite after different periods of heating at each 
of the above temperatures were determined analytically and the data obtained 
used to construct the curves in Figure 1. 





ATED/G GRAPHITE 





| 
| 
| 





i 
60 }120 (8 HR)US6 HR) (8 DAYS) 








.@) 90 180 480 960 


Fig. 1.—Rate of sorption of FeCl, in graphite in relation to time and 
temperature. 


(c) Effect of Particle Size of Graphite on Sorption Rate 
This was determined by heating 1 g samples of two different size fractions 
of the graphite with 3 to 4 g of FeCl, for various periods. All reactions were 
conducted at 250°C. The two samples of graphite used were those in which 
the average particle sizes were 250 and 60y respectively. The results of these 
experiments are shown graphically in Figure 2. 


(d) Analytical Methods 

The FeCl, in the complex was determined in the following manner. A 
weighed sample, previously dried to constant weight at 110 °C, was heated 
slowly to 600 °C in a stream of hydrogen chloride in a tube furnace and was 
maintained at that temperature for 20 min. Most of the FeCl, evolved during 
heating sublimed into a section of the analysis tube projecting from the furnace. 
Small amounts of FeCl, carried on by the gas stream were trapped in bubble 
towers, packed with glass beads and containing water. The analysis was 
terminated by decreasing the furnace temperature to 300 °C and flushing the 


~ 
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apparatus with dry nitrogen. The silica boat was then withdrawn, cooled, and 
reweighed. The FeCl, sublimate was dissolved in hot N HCl and combined with 
the contents of the bubble towers. Iron was determined in the usual manner 
by reduction with SnCl, and subsequent titration with standard K,Cr,0, 
solution. 

Results obtained by this method agreed closely with those obtained by the 
Rudorff and Schulz (1940) method which consisted of fuming samples to dryness 
with concentrated H,SO, then ashing and determining iron in the residual ash. 

The losses in weight of samples caused by heating complexes in hydrogen 
chloride were several per cent. higher than the amount of FeCl, found by either 
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Fig. 2.—Effect of particle size of graphite on rate of sorption of FeCl). 


of the analytical methods described above. S’sce the products obtained by 
heating washed complexes at temperatures below 200 °C in sealed glass tubes 
were found to consist mainly of water, these differences are attributed to the 
presence of small amounts of water in the samples. It was found possible to 
reduce the amount of this impurity by drying samples in vacuo over concentrated 
H,SO, for long periods, or by oven drying of samples for several days. However, 
although both methods of drying reduced the associated water to 1 per cent. and 
sometimes less, it was never eliminated. 

Each result shown in Figures 1 and 2 is a mean of four experiments for 
which the analytical data agreed to within 2 per cent. 


III. INTERPRETATION 
The nature of the problem and of the results suggest that the reaction 
must be governed to a large extent by the rate of diffusion of ferric chloride into 
the interlamellar spaces of the graphite. The graphite particles are roughly 
disk-shaped, and the diffusion takes place only between the graphite layer planes. 
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The problem is therefore geometrically equivalent to one of diffusion into an 
infinite cylinder. Attempts to describe the data with a diffusion coefficient 
independent of concentration failed, as the reaction proceeded more rapidly in 
the early stages and more slowly in the final stages than could be predicted on 
such a basis. Factors other than diffusion (surface energy barriers ete.) would 
be expected to limit the reaction more in the early stages when diffusion is rapid 
than in the final stages when it is slow, and so could not explain these dis- 
crepancies. It was therefore assumed that the diffusion coefficient varied in 
some way with concentration. The actual mode of variation assumed is set 
out below. 





(a) Diffusion Coefficient Independent of Concentration 
The boundary value problem is 


dc ee 1 Oe 
at D( 5s He ae) 


o=0, ar-red, t=, 
C=, =64, t>0. 
The solution is (Carslaw and Jaeger 1947) 
e/¢g=1—2 2 exp (—8?0)Jo(76,,/a)/6,J1(8,) 
n=1 
-Fi(r/a, 8), 
where 6, are the roots of J.(8)=—0, and 06=Dt/a?. 
For the amount Q adsorbed at time ¢ this gives 


@ 
0. a rr ree year (1) 


¢ 


where 


g(6) =1—4 = exp (—?6)/82. 
1 


n 
n 


The function g(6) is plotted in Figure 3. 
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Fig. 3.—Function g(0) for diffusion into cylinder. 
Q/Q a =g(Dt/a*). 
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In Table 1 we show values for Q/Q. as determined experimentally at 200 °C 
compared with those calculated from equation (1). The constant D/a? was 
determined to give exact agreement at 90 min. The calculated values are too 
low in the early stages and too high in the later stages, showing that equation (1) 
does not give a satisfactory description of the data. The fact that the graphite 
particles are not all the same size would tend to remove this discrepancy, but 
in fact the possible range of particle sizes is too small to have an appreciable 
effect. 

TABLE 1 
COMPARISON OF EXPERIMENTAL VALUES WITH VALUES CALCULATED ASSUMING SINGLE DIFFUSION 
CONSTANT 
Temperature, 200°C; D/a?=0-00166 


Time (min) * 5 10 20 40 60 90 120 180 480 960 


0:377| 0-531 0-623 0-665 0-705 | 0-735 | 0-769 | 0-838 | 0-885 


0-169 


Q/Qa (expt.) 








Q/Qa (cale.) .. |0°196 | 0-242|) 0-378 0-505 0-602. 0-705| 0-781 | 0-877 0-983) 1-00 


(b) Diffusion Coefficient has a Constant Value D =D, up to a Certain Concentration 
c,, and then Drops to a Lower Constant Value D=D, for e Greater than ¢, 


The boundary value problem is 


> D a when ¢<¢,; 
ot Nar? ' rr 4} willie 


*. Dal 5 ms or) when ¢>¢,; 
c=0 a-r>0, t=0, 
C=Cy r=a, t>. 
Déc/dr is continuous. 
An approximate solution of this problem, valid when D,>D,, is 
¢/¢g =F (ria, D,t/a?)+(1—ax)F(r/a, Dgt/a*), 
Q/0 .=x9(D,t/a*) 4+-(1 —w)g(Det/a*), ... ccc scccncces (2) 


where «=c,/¢c, and the functions F and g are those already defined. 

In equation (2) there are three constants, x, D,/a?, and D,/a?, to be deter- 
mined from the experimental data. Since D,>D,, g(D,t/a*) is equal to unity 
in the later stages of the reaction. Thus x and D,/a? were determined from the 
last few measurements at a given temperature—actually one guessed a value of 
«x and calculated a value for D,/a? from each of the last few points, choosing finally 
the value of « which made D,/a? most nearly constant. Having determined 
«x and D,/a?, D,/a? was determined from one earlier point—actually the 20 min 
point was used in each case. 
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Table 2 shows values of the constants determined in this way for graphite 
of average particle size 250 yu. In*Table 3 values of Q/Q. calculated from 
equation (2) with these values of the constants are compared with the measured 
values. The agreement is reasonable except for the shortest times. For these 
times the heating and cooling lags are comparable with the reaction time, and 
the latter therefore becomes uncertain. The effect of factors other than diffusion 
(supply of ferric chloride vapour to the graphite, saturation of the graphite 
surface) would be relatively greater for these times. 


TABLE 2 


VALUES OF CONSTANTS 


Temperature x D,/a* D,/a® 
(°C) (min~!) (min~') 
200 0-66 1) 000137 0- 00860 
250 0-75 0-000145 0-0133 
285 0-81 0-000184 00-0159 
325 0-87 0-000216 0- 0206 
350 0°93 0-000265 0- 0300 


(c) Effect of Particle Size 

With smaller graphite particles the reaction proceeded more rapidly. For 
graphite of average particle size 60 p, at 250 °C an attempt was made to deter- 
mine constants as above. The results were e=0-75 (the same value as for the 
larger particles) ; D,/a®=0-00052 (3-6 times the value for the larger particles, 
whereas one would have expected about 20 times that value) ; no value could be 
found for D,/a? (since g(D,t/a*) was required to be greater than 1, which is 
impossible). Thus this theory does not describe quantitatively the effect of 
particle size. No pure diffusion theory could do this, for however the diffusion 
coefficient varies with concentration the time to reach a given concentration 
ought tc be proportional to the square of the particle diameter, and this is not so. 
Thus Table 4 gives the ratios of the times required for large and small particles 
to reach specified concentrations ; on a pure diffusion theory the ratio ought to 
be constant and equal to the square of the ratio of particle diameters, or about 20. 
The discrepancies may be due to differences of particle size distribution or surface 
roughness between the two samples. On the other hand they may indicate that 
with the small particles, when diffusion is rapid, the supply of ferric chloride is 
limited by some other factor, as, for example, rate of evaporation. In what 
follows we consider only graphite particles in a single size range (250 yw). 


(d) Effect of Temperature 
The logarithms of D,/a? and D,/a* are plotted against the reciprocal of the 
absolute temperature in Figures 4 and 5. The slopes of these plots correspond 
to activation energies of 3-1 keal/mole for c<c,, and 2-7 keal/mole for ¢>e,. 
increases in linear fashion with temperature (Fig. 6). 


The parameter 2, or ¢,/¢ , 
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IV. DISCUSSION 
The above description in terms of a diffusion coefficient which changes 
abruptly to a smaller value at a certain value of the concentration seems to fit 
the experimental data quite well. In connection with similar problems Barrer 


TABLE 4 
RATIOS OF TIMES TAKEN BY LARGE PARTICLES AND BY SMALL PARTICLES TO 


REACH SAME CONCENTRATION 


Q (g FeCl,/g graphite) 0-9 1-0 1-05 i. 1-2 


t(48—65) /t(300—375) ye 4-3 7:9 10-7 16-4 24-0 


(1944, 1948) has discussed a picture in which the diffusion constant falls off 
linearly with concentration. Since the diffusion equation has not been solved, 
even approximately, for this case, and since our picture appears to have equal 





In(0,/a?) 














1 4. 
0-00175 0-00200 00225 


Fig. 4 Temperature dependence of diffusion coefficient for low 


concentrations. 


a priori appeal, we have not chosen to follow Barrer’s picture. Some further 
considerations indicate that our picture is a reasonable one. 

Having regard to the composition of the complex, the most probable 
structure is that shown in Figure 7, in which the ferric chloride occupies the 
points marked A and B. This structure gives one ferric chloride molecule to 
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10% carbon atoms ; the observed composition is about 1 to 10-2. Because of 
repulsive forces one might expect a tendency for the open hexagonal arrangement 
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Fig. 5.—Temperature dependence of diffusion coefficient for high 
concentrations. 
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Fig. 6.—Temperature dependence of concentration c, at which diffusion 
coefficient changes (#=Cc,/C9). 


indicated by the A-sites to fill first, the B-sites filling afterwards to give a close- 
packed hexagonal arrangement. There are twice as many A-sites as B-sites, 
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so that the A-lattice would fill when two-thirds of the final amount of FeCl, 
was intercalated.* ? 

Thus if there is to be a change of diffusion coefficient one would expect it to 
occur when about two-thirds of the final amount of FeCl, is taken up, or rather 
more at higher temperatures since the preference for A-sites will then be less 
marked. This is just the behaviour we have found. 

The activation energies for low concentrations (3-1 keal) and high concen- 
trations (2-7 keal) differ surprisingly little. It may be that there is cancelling 


Fig. 7.—Suggested structure of graphite-FeCl, complex. 














of two effects, since the early arrivals must force apart the graphite layer planes, 
and the later arrivals must squeeze between their predecessors. The large drop 
in diffusion constant is apparently due to a change in the probability factor, 
rather than a change in activation energy. 

Investigation of the kinetics of sorption was limited to the range corres- 
ponding to 50 to 100 per cent. saturation of graphite, because of the high rate of 
occlusion of FeCl, at temperatures between 250 and 350°C. Thus it was not 
possible to heat graphite-FeCl, mixtures for periods of less than 5 min owing to 
the fact that heating and cooling time lags became relatively large and could not 
be neglected even when the quantities of reactants were made small. Although 


* There is one B-site for every hexagon on the A-lattice, each A-site is cowited in three 
hexagons, and each hexagon involves six A-sites, and therefore there are two A-sites per B-site. 
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conducting experiments at temperatures below 200 °C would, because of the 
slower rates of diffusion at these temperatures, have permitted investigation of 
the initial stages of sorption, the small vapour pressure of FeCl, in this region 
would probably not have maintained saturation of graphite surfaces. 

It is of interest to note that the fully intercalated complexes obtained with 
South Australian graphite contain 56-57 per cent. FeCl,. This agrees with the 
composition of other complexes prepared below 310 °C, by Riidorff and Schulz 
(1940) from a variety of graphites of natural and artificial origin. The fact, 
however, that complexes prepared from South Australian graphite at 350° C. 
after acid washing, also contain the same proportion of FeCl, suggests that 
Riidorff and Schulz’s method of removing unreacted FeCl, by sublimation partly 
decomposes the complex prepared at this temperature and explains why they 
found only 31 to 37 per cent. FeCl, in complexes which they prepared in the 
range 310 to 410 °C. 
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A SYNTHESIS OF O-METHYLCRYPTAUSTOLINE IODIDE 
By G. K. HuGuHes,* E. Ritcnre,* and W. C. TAYLor* 
[Manuscript received March 12, 1953] 


Summary 
Two optically active forms of O-methylcryptaustoline iodide, one of them identical 
with the methyl ether of the natural alkaloid, have been synthesized. 


I. INTRODUCTION 

In a previous communication (Ewing et al. 1953) it was shown that crypt- 
austoline (I) and cryptowoline (II), the alkaloids of the bark of Cryptocarya 
bowiet (Hook.) Druce, were laevorotatory forms of simple ethers of dehydro- 
laudanosoline. Dehydrolaudanosoline itself was originally obtained by Robinson 
and Sugasawa (1932) and by Schépf and Thierfelder (1932) by the oxidation of 
optically inactive laudanosoline and it should be noted that in the ring closure 
the nitrogen atom becomes asymmetric. The latter authors remarked that the 
oxidation proceeded so readily and smoothly that derivatives of dehydrolaud- 
anosoline could reasonably be expected to occur naturally. It was therefore of 


OH OH 


OCH, CH 





H,C | 
’ Oo—~ LU D 





(I) (I) 


interest to examine the oxidation of d- and /-laudanosolines. It was found that 
d-laudanosoline hydrobromide obtained from d-laudanosine, gave on oxidation 
and complete methylation, optically pure /-cryptaustoline methyl ether, identical 
with the substance obtained from the natural alkaloid, whilst /-laudanosoline 
gave optically pure d-cryptoaustoline methyl ether. It is evident that in the 
ring closure the configuration of the asymmetric carbon atom determines the 
configuration of the nitrogen atom in the dehydrolaudanosoline, and this provides 
some support for Schépf and Thierfelder’s conjecture. 

The identity of the synthetic product was established by comparison with 
material prepared from the natural alkaloid and by degrading each to the same 
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laevorotatory methine-I and to the same optically inactive methine-II. Further 
an equimolecular mixture of the synthetic d- and /-methine-I was optically 
inactive and identical with methine-I prepared from optically inactive dehydro- 
laudanosoline. 


II. EXPERIMENTAL 


Melting points are uncorrected. Analyses are by Dr. K. W. Zimmerman, C.S.I.R.O. Micro- 
analytical Laboratory. 


(a) Resolution of dl-Laudanosine.—The base, synthesized by standard methods, was resolved 
by a modification of the method of Pictet and Athanasescu (1900). Laudanosine (14-1 g) and 
l-quinie acid (7-9 g) were dissolved in ethanol (15 c.c.) and ether added until a faint turbidity 
developed. On standing. and more readily on seeding, /-laudanosine quinate separated in clusters 
of leaflets. After three recrystallizations from ethanol-ether the product (7-1 g) had m.p. 132 °C 
(Pictet and Athanasescu give m.p. 120°C). By decomposition with alkali in the usual way 
l-laudanosine was obtained and recrystallized from aqueous alcohol. It (4:1 g) had m.p. 89 °C, 
‘jee —110+4° (c, 0-3 in ethanol). Pictet and Athanasescu recorded [aly 105° (c, 3 in 
ethanol). 


By the addition of more ether to the mother liquor the salt of the d-base was obtained as 
long fibrous needles, which after two recrystallizations from ethanol-ether had m.p. 81—82 °C 
(yield 7-5 g). This salt was deliquescent, losing its crystalline form and changing to a clear glass 
on standing in air. Pictet and Athanasescu did not obtain it crystalline. On decomposition 
° . * 2 7 — . 
it gave d-laudanosine (4-4 g), m.p. 89 °C, aly +107+4° (ec, 0-3 in ethanol). Pictet and 
Athanasescu reported [a]; + 106° (ec, 1-6 in ethanol) for the natural and [a}> +98-7° (c, 1-86 
in ethanol) for the synthetic base. 

(b) d- and 1-Laudanosoline Hydrobromides.—d- and |-Laudanosines were demethylated with 
hydrobromic acid (Schépf and Thierfelder 1932). The hydrobromides dried overnight at 20 mm 

. . = . " 9 > © e . = = ’ 
over calcium chloride (m.p. 125-128 °C, Cay +48+3° (c, 0-3 in water) and m.p. 125-127 °C, 
_2 " © © o: . 
Cay —47-5-+-3° (c, 0-3 in water)) were evidently hydrated and were not analysed. 


(c) d- and 1-Tetramethyldehydrolaudanosoline Iodides,—The oxidations were effected with 
chloranil (Robinson and Sugasawa 1932) and the crude products methylated directly. d-Laudano- 
soline hydrobromide yielded /-tetramethyldehydrolaudanosoline iodide (40% overall) which 
crystallized from water in colourless rods. After drying overnight at 20 mm over calcium chloride 
the product had m.p. 80-84 °C, [«1¢8 184+44° (c, 0-4 in water). Authentic O-methylerypt- 
austoline iodide recrystallized and dried in the same manner had m.p. 80-84 °C, [a Pb —186+4 
(c, 0-4 in water). 
The methine-I from the synthetic product formed colourless needles from ethanol, m.p. 101 °C, 
26 5 : . 1 - r / ‘ . ‘ y 
Loli’ —213+.5° (ec, 0-1 in ethanol) (Found: C, 71-0; H, 7-0; N,4:0%. Cale. for C,,H,,O,N : 
C, 71-0; H, 7-0; N, 3-9%). The methine-I from the natural product had m.p. 101 °C, alone 
or mixed with the above, Cay 215-+5° (ec, 0-1 in ethanol). 

d-Tetramethyldehydrolaudanosoline iodide formed by oxidation of /-laudanosoline followed 
by methylation separated as colourless rods from water, m.p. 80-84 °C, [«}% +184+44° (c, 0-4 
in water). The related methine-I had m.p. 101 °C, [«}ze +212+-5° (ec, 0-1 in ethanol) (Found : 
C, 70-8; H, 6-8; N,3-9%. Cale. for C,,H,,0,N: C, 71-0; H, 7-0; N,3-9%). When equal 
quantities of this and the above methine-I from synthetic /-tetramethyldehydrolaudanosoline 
iodide were crystallized from ethanol colourless leaflets, m.p. 126-127 °C, [aye 0° (c, 0-1 in 
ethanol) were obtained, identical with an authentic specimen prepared from optically inactive 
laudanosine, 

The same methine-IT, pale lemon prisms from ethanol, m.p. 108 °C, [« ip 0° (c, 0-1 in ethanol) 


was obtained from /-methine-I, d-methine-I, O-methylceryptaustoline methine-I, and _ tetra- 
methyldehydrolaudanosoline methine-I, 
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PREPARATION OF AROMATIC SULPHONYL HALIDES* 
By F. E. JENKINSt and A. N. HAMBLYt 


In connection with a study now being made of the properties of sulphony] 
halides (Jenkins 1952; Ham and Hambly 1953a, 1953b) a variety of aromatic 
sulphony! chlorides and fluorides was required. One possible route for their 
synthesis involved the conversion of a substituted amine via the sulphinic 
acid to the sulphony] chloride or fluoride. 

The usual technique for the conversion of aromatic amines to sulphinic 
acids is that of Gattermann (1899), in which the amine (1 part) in dilute sulphuric 
acid solution is diazotized, the solution saturated with sulphur dioxide and then 
5 to 6 parts of copper powder added with stirring. Several workers have recorded 
difficulties with this reaction in preparing m-substituted sulphinic acids. 

Tréger and Hille (1903) found that the saturation of the solution of diazotized 
m-toluidine with sulphur dioxide gave a red precipitate, and practically no 
sulphinic acid on the addition of copper powder. Silvester and Wynne (1936) 
obtained a similar red by-product from 2,6-dichloro-m-toluidine while Todd 
and Shriner (1934) obtained only a 21 per cent. yield of m-chlorobenzenesulphinic 
acid, from m-chloraniline, compared with an 86 per cent. yield of the corres- 
ponding o-acid. 

Gattermann in his original paper suggested a modification of the above 
procedure as especially suitable for naphthalene derivatives. We find that this 
modification, which differs from the preceding merely in the addition of the 
diazonium sulphate solution to a suspension of copper powder in diute sulphuric 
acid, which is kept saturated with sulphur dioxide, overcomes the difficulties 
met by the above workers. The sulphinic acid is readily separated as its insoluble 
ferric salt, which can then be converted to the sodium salt and halogenated to 
vield the sulphonyl chloride, bromide, or iodide (Thomas 1909). 

The conversion of aromatic sulphonyl chlorides to fluorides by refluxing 
with excess of a saturated aqueous solution of potassium fluoride (Davies and 
Dick 1931, 1932) usually gives good yields without special precautions. How- 
ever, the rate of hydrolysis of the product becomes more rapid when there are 
electron attracting substituents present (Walker 1950), and a series of experiments 
in the preparation of p-nitrobenzene sulphonyl fluoride showed that an optimum 
yield of 65 per cent. was obtained after 30 min. For the conversion of high 


* Manuscript received March 23, 1953. 


+ Chemistry Department, University of Melbourne. 
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melting point, sparingly soluble, sulphony! chlorides such as p-acetamidobenzene 
sulphonyl chloride to the corresponding fluoride the addition of dioxan to the 
reaction mixture is advantageous. 


Experimental 

(a) Preparation of Sulphonyl Chlorides.—(i) m-Toluene Sulphonyl Chloride. Freshly distilled 
m-toluidine (20 g) in sulphuric acid (40 ml H,SO,, 200 ml H,O) was diazotized at 0 °C with sodium 
nitrite (16 g) in water (80 ml). Copper powder (40 g) was suspended in sulphuric acid (50 ml 
H,SO,, 200 ml H,O), the mixture saturated with sulphur dioxide, and then the diazonium solution 
added with vigorous stirring while maintaining a current of sulphur dioxide. 

The product was filtered, the insoluble residue washed three times with concentrated ammonia 
and the washings added to the filtrate which was made just acid to Congo red. Concentrated 
ferric chloride was then added until no more orange precipitate was formed, the ferric sulphinate 
filtered off and washed with a little alcohol. In a series of experiments in which the quantity 
of copper powder was varied from 20-80 g the yield of ferric sulphinate remained between 70 


and 79% of the theoretical quantity. 


TABLE | 
Molecular Weight 
Substituted ra 
Benzene Yield 
Sulphony! Physical Constants (%) From 
Fluoride Calenlated From Fluoride 
Hydrolysis* Estimation} 
o-Methoxy- .. | M.p. 39-40°C .. ' 42 190-2 190-1 190-7 
m-Methyl- ..  B.p. 78-5-79 °C/1-4 mm, 
ne 1-4909 ‘ 85 174-3 174-2 1737 
P-Acetamido-{ | M.p. 176°C “3 . 47 217-2 218-4 
m-Chloro- a B.p. 69-70 °C/0-8 mm, 
nv 1-514 ; 63 194-7 194-0 194-5 
m-Bromo- s B.p. 90 °C/1 mm, 
ni 1-5358 63 239-1 236-0 238-6 
p-Nitro- s M.p. 77-5-78-5 °C (eorr.) 65 205-2 203-2 204-8 


* By back titration after hydrolysis with excess alkali in aqueous dioxan. 
+ By titration at pH 3 with thorium nitrate of solution from alka'ine hydrolysis. 


+ Using aqueous dioxan (40: 60) as solvent. 


The orange precipitate was treated with excess sodium hydroxide solution (2N), the black 
hydrated iron oxide filtered off (with the aid of “ Filtercel”’) and the filtrate just neutralized 
with hydrochloric acid (2N)._ Chlorine was passed into this solution until no more oily sulphony! 
chloride separated, the product was extracted with carbon tetrachloride and the extracts, after 
washing with water, dried over anhydrous CaCl,. After the removal of the solvent on the 
water-bath the crude sulphonyl! chloride was distilled under reduced pressure to yield m-toluene 
sulphonyl chloride (17-8 g, 50% based on m-toluidine), b.p. 77-78 °C/0-3 mm Hg (Found : 
S, 16-8; Cl, 18-7%. Cale. for C;H,O,8SCl: S, 16-8; Cl, 18-6%). 

Treatment with concentrated ammonia gave m-toluene sulphonamide, m.p. 108-5—109+5 °C 
(cf. Hollemann and Caland 1911) (Found: N, 8-5; 8S, 18-4%. Cale. for C,H,O,NS: N, 8-2; 


S, 18-7%). 
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(ii) Using the above general method, o-methoxybenzene sulphony!] chloride, m.p. 53-5-55 °C, 
51% yield ; m-chlorobenzene sulphony! chloride, b.p. 143-144 °C/12 mm Hg, 50% yield; and 
m-bromobenzene sulphony] chloride, b.p. 164 °C/14 mm Hg, 54% yield, were prepared. 


(b) Preparation of Sulphonyl Fluorides.—(i) By the Method of Davies and Dick. The sulphony] 
fluorides shown in Table | were prepared by refluxing the corresponding sulphony! chloride with 
100% excess of saturated potassium fluoride solution. The first three compounds have not been 
reported previously while m-chloro- and m-bromobenzene sulphonyl fluorides have been prepared 
only by the Sandmeyer reaction with m-aminobenzene sulphony! fluoride (Steinkopf and Hiibner 
1934). 

(ii) p-Aminobenzene Sulphonyl Fluoride.—p-Nitrobenzene sulphonyl fluoride (30 g) was 
reduced with granulated tin (40 g) and concentrated hydrochloric acid (200 ml), the latter being 
added slowly and the temperature being kept below 50 °C. When all the acid had been added 
the mixture was kept at 40-45 °C for 30 min and then decanted from residual tin. To the cold 
solution was added hydrated sodium acetate (450 g), the white precipitate filtered off and extracted 
with hot aleohol. The sulphony!] fluoride was precipitated from the alcoholic solution by addition 
of water and crystallized from light petroleum/chloroform as colourless needles, m.p. 72—73 °C 
(45%). 

Acetylation with acetic anhydride in glacial acetic acid gave p-acetamidobenzene sulphony! 
fluoride identical in m.p. and mixed m.p. with the product from p-acetamidobenzene sulphony] 


chloride and potassium fluoride. 


The authors express their thanks to Mr. G. J. Walker and Mr. J. H. Bradbury 
for assistance in some of the experimental work. 
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A NEW SOURCE OF TARAXEROL* 


By W. J. Dunstan,j G. K. HuGues,t and N. L. Smrrnsont 


t 


In the course of an examination of Litsea dealbata Nees (a member of the 
family Lauraceae) the dried, milled bark was extracted with ethanol in a Wester 
extraction apparatus. Small crystals separated from the concentrated alcohol, 
purification of which gave 0-17 per cent. of colourless needles (I) giving an 
intense red-violet Liebermann-Burchard test suggesting it may be a triterpene. 
The molecular weight and analysis of I were consistent with this conclusion and 
comparison of its physical properties and derivatives showed it to be identical 
with taraxerol, previously obtained by Burrows and Simpson (1938) from the 


finding was made by Dunstan, Smithson, and Hughes (1947). Subsequently, 


roots of Taraxacum officinale Weber (dandelion). A preliminary note of this 


Koller et al. (1950) carried out structural investigations on taraxerol and showed 
that Inulin and tiliadin are identical with it. Skimmiol isolated by Takeda 
(1941) from Skimmia japonica Thunb. was noted by Takeda and Yoshiki (1941) 
as showing much similarity to taraxerol. The preparation of the ketone, 
taraxerone, by Koller et al. (loc. cit.) and comparison with skimmione (described 
by Takeda loc. cit.) shows their similar identity is beyond doubt. 


Experimental 

(a) Isolation.—The dried, milled bark of L. dealbata (5-5 kg) was extracted with 95% ethanol 
by continuous percolation. Concentration of the extract to small volume caused the separation 
of small colourless crystals with a small quantity of tarry matter. The crystals were washed 
with light petroleum, which removed much of the tar, and then recrystallized from light petroleum 
(chloroform-ethanol mixture 1 : 1 was also suitable) yielding colourless needles of I; (9g,0-17%): 
m.p. 269-270 °C, (a}'} +4-0° (c, 0-85 in chloroform) (Found : C, 84-3; H, 11-5% ; M (camphor), 
$22. Cale. for CyH,0: C, 84:4; H, 11-89%; M, 426). Taraxerol has m.p. 269-271 °C, 
[x]p 0° (ec, 1-30 in chloroform) (Koller et al. loc. cit.). 

(b) Acetylation.—The acetyl derivative of I was prepared in the usual way from I (0-3 g) ; 
acetic anhydride (6 ml); glacial acetic acid (1 ml) and fused sodium acetate (0-5 g) with 2 hr 
refluxing. Recrystallization from ethanol-benzene mixture (3:1) gave colourless needles, m.p. 
294-296 °C, [«)5 +9-1° (ec, 1-04 in chloroform) (Found: C, 81-8; H, 11-1%. Cale. for 
C3,H 5,0, : C, 82-0; H, 11-2%). Taraxeryl acetate has m.p. 296-297 °C, [a] . 4+8-4° (c, 1-56 
in chloroform). 

(c) Benzoylation.—I (0-2 g) was dissolved in dry pyridine (3 ml) and benzoyl chloride (0-5 g) 
added and the mixture warmed 1 hr on the water-bath. Recrystallization from chloroform 
ethanol mixture (1: 1) gave colourless needles, m.p. 281 °C, [a)'5 +33° (c, 0-21 in chloroform) 
(Found: C, 83-5; H, 10-2%. Cale. for C,,H,,0,: C, 83-8; H, 10-3%). Taraxeryl benzoate 
has m.p. 282-284 °C, Can +35° (c, 2-0 in chloroform). The melting points are uncorrected 
and the data for taraxerol and derivatives are from Burrows and Simpson (loc. cit.) except where 


noted. 


* Manuscript received September 15, 1952. 
+ School of Applied Chemistry, N.S.W. University of Technology, Broadway, Sydney. 
t School of Chemistry, University of Sydney. 
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